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Meetings of the people in ancient Athens were | 
opened with these words:—‘‘ May the Gods doom | 
to perdiuon that man and all bis race, woo, on this | 
occasiop, shall speak, act, or contrive anything | 
against the Commonwealth.” 
precation all were summoned to the duties of the | 


clizen. 


tioa 


to perils 


With such an im-| 


But duties became urgent ie propor | 


If ever thefé was occasion | 


| for these solemn words it is now, when the, 


, country is in danger—when the national capital | 
‘itself is menaced—when all along the loyal, 
_ | border from the Adantic Ocean to the Iadan terri- | 
tories west of the Mississippi, barbarian hordes 
under some Alaric of the South are marshaling 
toeir forces, and woen deacon is knocking at the} 
| doors of so many happy bomes. If ever there 
| was occasion when country might claim the best | 
| and most self-forgetful effort of all,it isnow. Each | 
| ia his way must act. Exch must do what be cap; | 
! the youthful and strong by giving themselves to | 
| the service; the weak, if in no other way, by scrap. | 
/ing liot. Sach is the call of patriotism. Tuis, 
| country must be saved. . | 


GOOD MEN AND GERMANS AND IRISH FOR THE 
WAR. 
Among the omens which I bail with gladness is 
(the union which now happily prevails among | 
good men, in support alike of the Sate and N:-/| 
tioval Gorernments—forgetting that they were | 
Democrats—forgetting that they were Whigs; ana | 
| disregarding old party pamrs, to remember only 
(the dunes of the citizen. Another sign, not less | 
' cheering, is to be found inthe generous devotion 
which all among us of foreign mirth have offeres | 
to their adopted cottatry. /Germans fight as for! 
their fatherland, and [risemen figut as for Ireland; 
nor can our cause be less dear to the latter, now | 
thatthe spirit of Grattaa and O'Connell has en- 
tered into it. 
“NO PARTY.” | 


Surely this is no time for tbe strife of party. Its | 
jealousies and antipathies are now more than ever | 
irranional. [rs clamors of opposition are now more | 
tha ever unpatriotic. Uunappily there are some | 
to whom its hitter, untorgiving temper has become | 
so controjling, that even at this moment they 
would rather enlist to put down a political enemy 
than to put down the redel esemy of their couu- 
try; they would ratber bang Henry Wilson or Joho 
A. Andrew than hang Jefferson Davis or Rover: 
Toombs. Such persens, with all their sweltered 
venow, are to be found here in Massachusetts. 
Assuming the badge of “ no party,” they are ready 
tor any party, pew or old, by which their prejy 
dices may be gratified, thus verifying the pun- 
¢ For Erin warmly glowing ? gent words of Col. Benton:—" Wherever you 

And Italy, O Italy— - will show mea vggee with tne word ‘no party’ 
a SAS OES ERS Ft ee in his mouth will show you a man that 
Thy eben eS ee figures at the head or dangles at the tail of the | 
mest inveterate party that ever existed.” Of 
course, such persons cannot be expected to take | 
part in a meeting like the present, which seeks to 
une rather than to divite, while it rallies all to | 
the support of the President aod of that policy of | 
Freedom which he bas proclaimed. 
PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Thank God, that[ live toenjoy thisday! Thank 

, God that my eyes have not closed without seeing | 
this yreat suivation. [he skies are brighter aud the 
air is purer, now that slavery has been handed | 

| over to judgment. } 

By toe proclamation of the President, all persons 

held as slaves Jaa. Ist, 1363, withia any State or 

‘designated part of a State, the people whereof 
sball then be in rebellion against the United States, 
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For the Commonwealth. 


THE HOUR. 


BY MYRON B. BENTON, 


Not for the might of lurid war, 
The cannon’s loudest rattle 5_ 
Not for the scene of fiercest strife, 

The reddest field of battle ; 


Shall History paint with loving care, 
A glory on her pages, 

And weave their sweet immortal words, 
Pocts of coming ages. 


Scotland her Wallace brave, who fought 
For Freedom’s blest fruition,— 

And Switzer hearis their William Tell, 
Embalm in sweet tradition. 


But no fond lips,—a household word 
At hearthstoue shrines repeating,— 
Shall speak his name who only fought, 

A bloody conquest reaping. 


And they who win, but stay their hand 
From wrongs that could be righted, 

Their triumph’s flush defeat shall prove,— 
Their very bloom be blighted. 


But for the patriot slain, myriads 
Shall bless his fruitless striving, 

And bleeding right shall yet be might, 
Somewhere on earth reviving. . 


Poland and Hungary are swept 
From off the roll of nations, 

And Greece, whom brave Bozzaris led:— 
Vain hopeless aspirations. 


O what availed young Emmet’s heart 


But weary souls that faint and burn 
Seneath oppression frantic, 

Turn toward the last bright beam of hope, 
Across the wide Atlantic. 


O land of love! © land of hope! 
The hearts of millions keeping, 

Will you betray the holy trust,— 
For blessing, curses reaping ? 


Arise—shake off the viper-curse,— 
For right, be strong and daring ; 
On high, above the conquered wrong, 

Your banner’s glory bearing ! 


Complete the work your sires began 


So ble » waiting nation ; ‘ 7 : Ini 
Re bices the wnlting sation the Executive Government of the United States, 


including the military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of such 
persons, and will do no act or acts to repress such 
persons or any of them in any eMorts they may 
make for their actual freedom. But beyond these 
most effective words, which do not go into opera- 
tion betore the new year, toecre are otoer words of 
immediate Ov-ration, constituting a present E-tict 


Your garments cleanse. and write again 
The glorious Declaration ! 


And pilgrims who in distant climes 
Through burning sands are wading, 

Shall not behold the Promised Land 
A desert mirage fading. 


September 1s, Usd. 


———-= 


of Emancipation. 


The President recites the recent | 
Acts of Congress applicable to this question, 


aud calls upon all persons in the military 
or naval service ty observe, obey, and enforce 
them. But these acts provide that all slaves 
of rebels, taking refuge within the lines of 
our army, all slaves captured from rebels or | 
deserted by them, and all slaves found withia 
any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwards 
ocenpied Dv toe torces of the United S:ares, shall 
be forever free of servitade, and vot again held as 
slaves; and these acts further provide, that no per- 


From the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate. 


THE RENUNCIATION. 


We meet onee more at the trysting place ; 

I can but own Lam glad you came. 

My eyes have scanned your familiar face ; 
“Tis the same f loved,—and yet not the same. 
I take your hand, with an earnest srasp, 

The fragile fingers lie white_and still, BY 


1 wait in vain for the answering clasp ; preteoce whatever, assume to decive on the validity 


of any claim to a slave, er to surrender any such 
person to bis claimant, on pain of being dismissed 
trom the service: se that by these acts now pro- 
claimed by tne President, Freeaom is practically 
secured to all who can fin! shelrer within our lines, 


I miss th’ accustomed electric thrill. 
You walk beside me ;—you are not calm; 
Phe spoiler shrinks from the ruin made ; 


1 feel you tremble upon my arm; 


Oh, why was the blow so long delayed ! ard the glorious flig of the Union, wherever it 
the ship we freighted so long ago, floats, becomes the flag of Freedom 

With precious bopes, has returned a wreek. Sy STAND BY THE PRESIDENT. 

lhe loss ix mine ;—to your treasures go ; "Thank God for woat bas been already done, and 


g 
let us all take heart as we ge forward to uphila 
this great edict. For myselt [ accept the Procla- 
metion Without note or comment. It is enough 
for me@teat in the exercise of the war power it 
strikes at the origiu and mainspriog of this rebel- 
hon, tor [have never conceal-d the conviction tha 
it mastered little where we struck slavery, provided 
enly that we struck sincerely and in earnest. So is it 
ail connected, that the whole must suffer with every 
part, and the words of the port will be verifies, 
that * whatever link you strike, tenth or ten 
thousandth break the chain alike.”’ 


Ili pace alone the dismantled deck, 

Fareweil'—and yet it is sad to know, 

Che dearest friends may become estranyed ; 

Nor eye, nor lip, may the sceret tell, 

But i know too well that your heart is changed. 
. Kowa. 





Miscellaneous, 


PERSONAL—CHALLENGES SCRUTINY. 

On this most interesupy occasion, so proper for 
grautude, it is difficult to see anythioyg but the 
cause; and yet, appearipg before you on the invi- 
tanon of a Committee of the Commonweal:h, [ 


Waar Witt Moxey Nor Do?®—The late 
Sir Robert Peel spoke in the House of Com- 
mons in the year E856, to the following effeet : 

“When Twas Chief Secretary of Lreland, 





a murder was committed between Carrick on 


Suir and Clonmel. A Mr. —— had a deadly 
revenge towards a Mr. ——-, and he emploved 
our lien at two gufeas each, to murder him. 
There was a road on each side of the river Suir 


from Carrick to Clonmel, and placing two men 
on each road, the éscape ot his vietim was im- 
possible. Tle was, therefore, foully murder- 
ed; and the country wasso shocked by this 


heineous erme, that the Government offered 


a reward of £500 tor the discovetv of each of 


the murderers. And can it be believed that 
the nusereant who bribed the murderers was 
the very man who came and gave the informa- 
tion which led te their execution: and with 
these hands T paid in Dublin Case the sum 
of £2.14") to that monsterin huran shape.”"— 


Kerry Sta 
Stiles 

GeNrieMaNnty Lavies.—In a railroad car 
the seats were all tulle Xcept one which was 
occupied by a pleasant looking Irishman, and 
at one of the stations a couple of evidently 
well-bred and intelligzent vount ladies came 
m to procure seats. Seeing none vacant, they 
were about to go in the back car, when Pat- 


nek arose hastily and offered them his seat 
with evident pleasure. **But vou will have no 
seat for yourself,” responded one of the voung 


ladies with asmile. **Never vou mind that! 





suid the gallant Hibernian, ‘tye'r welcome to 
wt. Pd ride upon the cow-catcher to New York 
anv tone, for aesmile from such jintleman?y 
ladies !" and he retired hastily into the next 
ear, amid the cheers of his tcelow-passengers. 
SM gr Sab NE ie 

Mart Wanp rus Mcnrprerrr.—The neto- 
rious Matt Ward. who escaped being hang 
forthe murder of Butler, a school teacher at 
Louisville, hy., through the dereliction ef 


the tamous Hardin County jurv, welearn by 


a letter to the Missouri Repabhcan, is en his 
plantation in Arkansas, with a protection 
in his pocket fhom our Commanding General, 
and a guard of our volunteers over his proper- 
ty. We had thought guards over the property 
of rehels were to be withdrawn, but it appears 
hy letters from soldiers that orders to that et- 


fect are not vet carried out.—(Cin. Gaz. 


—>_oo- 


te” The redoubtable X., in payment of a 
cigar, pulled out a little swab of gummy, 
greasy, filthy postage-stamps. *‘* Can't you 
give me hard money ?” asked the cigar lady. 
** Well, madam,” responded X, ** [have seen 
very hitth bister-lookinis money than that !” 


must not forget that [ owe this privilege to my 
pudlic character as a Senator of Massachusetts 
[cis in this characier that [ have been often invited 
before; but pow the invitation bas more than its 
accustomed significance, for, at tue close of a long 
penod of public service, it brings me face to face 
with my constitu nts. In a different condi'ion of 
the country, [ could not decline the opportunity 
which is afforded of reviewing the relauions be- 
tween us; of showing at jeast bow you took. me 
from private station, all untried, and gave 
me one of your highest trusts, and how 
this trust was cobanced by the generosity 
wich which you sustaieed me against obloquy and 
vindictive assault, especialiv by vour unparalleled 
indulgence to me througbout a protracted disanil- 
ity; and, perbaps, m:gotl de so bold, of presenting 
for your consideration some sketch cf what I have 
attempted, conscious (hat, if mot always success: 
ful, [ pave Deen at all umes faiubful to my corvic- 
tions, and faithful also to your interes's, sparieg 
nothing of ume or effort, ana making ap by in- 
dustry for any lack of ability, so that, duriog a 
service of more than eleven vears, [ have never 
once visited home worle Congress was In session, 
or deen absent tur a single cay, utless when com- 
pellea by iliness, and curing the sessivun, which 
nas jast closed, filled with most lavorioas dutes, 
I was not out of my sat, from beginnisg to end 
for a sioge hour Tat this 1s not tbe’ time 
tor such a review. | bave no heart for it, 
while my country is in danger. And yet | 
shall not lese the occasiou to challenge the 
scrutiny of all,even bere in this commercial me- 
tropolis, Where the interests of business.are some- 
times placed above al other interests. Frankly 
and featiessiy | make my apoeal Ia all simpiieci- 
ty Lask you to consider what [ have done, as your 
servant, whether in the Sen#te or outo: the Senate, 
in Matters of legisiatuion or in matters of Dusiness 

If there is any one disposed to criticise or com- 
plain, lot him be neant. Let tbe whole record of 
mv public ac be opened and jet any of the nu 

merous persons who bave come to me oa business 
tesufy. [ koow tvo well the strength of my case 
to shmnk from apy irgairy, even theagh stimulat- 
ed DY toe animosity of political wartare. 


DEFENDS HIMSELF AGAINST TWO ACCUSATIONS 
Batthere are two accusations of en repea ed, to 
woh [reply on tre spot, and [ do so with less 
besitauon Decause the topics are germ-npe to this 
occasion. The first is that—from my place in the 
~ Senate I early proclaimed Slarery to De Barbdarism 
Never shall ine cause of Freecom go by detaait, 
uw Tecan belp u: and I rjore that, on that ecca 
sion, in presence of the slave belding conspiracors, 
vauonng the ennodling character of slavery, | 
used ne soft words. I: is trae thar, in direct reply 
to most offeosive asumptons, I proclaimed 
slavery berearous in origin; barbarous in lew; 
barbarows 1 all its pretensions; barbarous in the 
justruments it employs; barbarous in conse- 
quences; dDarbarous in spirit; barbarous where 
ever it shows itself, while it breeds barbarians 
aad develops everywhere alike in tne incivicual 
and in the society to whicn he belongs, the 
essenual elemeats of barbarism. It is true that on | 
the same occasion | portrayed slavery as founded 
in viclence and sustaived ovly by violence, and | 
Geclared that such a wrong must, by a sure law of 
compensauon, blast the master as well as the 


shall be then, thencetorward and forever free; and ” 


son 10 the military or naval service shall, under any | 


| 
' 


slave; blast the land on which they‘live; blastthe , you adjust the navigation of the Mississippi, 
commumty of which they are a part; Dlast the and the whole question of slavery? And what prio- 
goverpment which does pot forbid the outrage; | cipies, commercial and political, shall be establish- 
aud the jovger it exists, and the mere complete- ed between the two governments” But do sot de 
ly it prevails, must its Dlasung inflaence pen- ceive yourselves into the idea that peace founded 
etra‘e the whole social system. And was | op separanon can be auythwy but a delusion aod 
I pot-rigkt? Since then the testimo:y bas a snare. Separativa is interminable war—“‘ sul! 
been overwhelming. A commictee of the Sen- | beginning, never eoding”—worse than the forays 
ate bas made a report, which has been extensively | which ravagea the Scottish border, or the Tartar 
circalated, oo the Barbariies of tois Rebellion.— invasions which harassed Caina until 1s famous 
You know the whole story to which each day tes- | wall was built fifteen hundred miles long and so 
bfics. [tis in some single incident that you may | thick that six borsemen cae ride upon it abreast. 
see the low-water mark of social hte, and [| koow War will be chronic and we must ali sleep on our 
neching in which the barbarism of slavery is more arms. Better that it should be a}i at once rather 
completely exhibited then 10 the fate of our brave than that it should be diffused over a generanon. 
soldiers, dug up from honorable graves, where at [f blood must be shed, better fora year than for 
fast they bad found rest, that their bones might be an ae. 

carved into keep-sakes and tteir skulls into drink-, But if there be anything in the Munroe doc- 
ing cops to gratify the malignant hate of slave- trine—if we could not accommoda‘e ourselves to 


the rebels. and also by rendering every as-istance in 
their power to the cause of the Constitution and the 
Union, sccordivg to their ability, whether by arma, 
or Jaber, or ipfurmation, or im apy other way; and 
sipce protection and allegiance are reciprocal du'ies 
dependent upon each other, i: is the further duty of 
the goverument of tbe United States te maintain al, 
such loval people, without @irtiaction of color or class 
in their rights at men, according to che principles of 


the Declaration of Ludependence 

I co not step to «iscuss this resolation. You 
know mv opiuions and hew I have pressed them 
in debate. 

Bat you do not know that I have never failed to 
present them in that quarter where it was most 1m- 
portant that they sbould prevail. On the 4to 
July, 10 @ personal interview with the President, 
I said: “ You peed more men, not only at the 
Nortb, but at the South, in the rear of the rebels; 
yeu need the slaves. Say the word, and you can 


, Ta asserting the efficacy of this appeal [ ground | 
myself on no visionary theories or vain bopes, but 
on the nature of man an’ authentic history. To 
dount its efficacy is to doubt that man is man, with 
4 COpstaut desire for liberty as tor life, and it is also 
to doub: the unquestionable instances in our own | 
history, where this desire has been disolayed by | 
African slaves. Toat a Government, exposed to | 
the assaults of a merciless Darbarian toe should so | 
long reject this irresistible alliance, is among the 
questions whica will excite the astonishment of | 
tuture ages, 

OBJECTIONS TO PROCLAMATION, 

D> you ask the reasons allezed against this ap- 
peal? Toney all resolve themselves inte obdjecticns | 
of fact. The President by his Proclamation bas | 
already answered them practically ; but I will take | 
them up in detail. 


masters. 


the foothold of Europe <n this continent, how can 


give to our armies this invaluable alliance; vou can BORDER STATES, 


The other accusation is,similar in character. It , we recognize on our borders a malignant slave em- 
is saii that I have too often introduced the Slavery pire, with slavery as ite boasted corver-stone, con- 
Question. Atthis moment, seeiog what Slavery stituting what Sboakespeare calls an ‘impudent 
has dope, I dount if you wi!l not ratber say, that I nation,” embittered and enraged against us, with- 
introduced it too seldum It on this accouat [ had out Jaw, without humanity aod without morals,— 
begiected any single interest of my constituents; a mighty Blue Beard’s Chamber—an enormous 
if I bad deen less strenuous whenever the foreign House of [il Fame. Surely we would not allow 
relations, Of Maoutactures, or commerce, or the old Kiogdom of the Assussins to be revived 
finances of the country were involved; if I bad atour side, But onr rebels are as bad. 


change tbe rear-guard of the rebellion, into 
the advance-guard of the Union. It is now 4th 
July. You can make this day more sacred, and 
more historic, and do for it better than the Conti- 
neotal Congress.”” Had that word been spoken at 
that time, [ cannot doubt that the salvation of our 
country would Dave then begun. j 
Ot course such a word wouid have been a blast | 
frou the war trumpet, justified as a military ne- 


(1.) The first objection, and mest often repeated, | 
is one which it is difficuit to treat wich patience. 
Weare told that such an appeal will offend tee 


“Border States, and that, in this moment of trial, | 


we must do as ttey tellus. It is of course slave- | 
Toasters who speak for the Border States; and per- | 
mit mé to say, such persons, continuing to swear | 
by Slavery, are not competent witnesses with re- 
gard to it. Believing in Slavery, weaded to Slave- 


failed to take my part io all that coucerns the 
people of Massacbusetts aod in all that is’ 
emraced witnia the maoifold duties of a Sena- 
tor; then, indeed, I might be open to condemnation. 
But you will not regret that yeur representative, ; 
who bas been faithful in all etver things, has been | 
always constant and earnest ayainstslavery and that | 
he announced from the bD ginbing the magnitude 
of the question, and our daties with regard to 1t. | 
Say what you wil, the slave is the humlest and 
eravdest figure of our times Woat hamility! 
What grancear! both alike illimitable Io his 
presence all other questions are so petty that for a 
pubdlic man to be wropg with regara te him is to 
be wholiv wrong. Howtnea did [err? Toe cause | 
would have jus‘ified a berter pertinacity than I cag 
boast. In tae Seuate of Rome, the elder Cato. con 
vinced that peace was possinle oulv by the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, concluded all his speectes on every 
matt-r of debare, by the well koown werds, ‘* Bur 
Woatever you may thiok of the question under 
cobsijeration, tois I know, Carthave must be ces- 
troye1” I have never read that the veteran ée .a- 
tor was condemned for patriotic ardor. Wath better 
reason far, [ too might have cried always, “ tos [ 
kuow, Slavery must be destroyed ’’—Delenda est 
servitudo. But while seeking to limit anv constrain 
slavery, [ have never proposed anything except io 
strictest contormity with toe Cunsti‘ution, tor I 
hive always recognized the Cuostituiion as my 
guide, which [ was bound 12 alt respects to follow. 
Sach are tbe accusations to wbict [ now thus 
briefly rep'y. Now that we are all united in the 
pehcy of Emancipation, they become ot little con- 
sequeace; foreven if | were once alone [am no) 
loagerso. I[ plave myself, with the loyal maulti- 
tudes of the North, firmly and sincerely by the 
side of the President, where, indeed, I have ever 
been. 


& 
QUOTES BURKE. 

If you will bear with me yet longer in allusions 
which [ make with reluctance, [ shall quote as ay 
unaps verable defence the words ef Edmund Burke, 
when addressing bis constitueuts at Bristol: 

“And now. gentlemen, on this serious day, when I 
come as it were, to makeup my account with you, 
let me take to myself some degree of houest pride on 
the nature of the charges that are against me. I do 
not stand bere accused of venality or of neglect ot 
duty. It is mot said, that,imthe long periog of my 
servic, I have in a single iostanceg sacriticed the slight- 
e-t of your 1nterests to my ambition or to my fortune 
It is pot alleged, toat to gratify any anger or revenge 
of my own or my party, [ bave had a suare in wrong- 
ing Or oppressipg any description of men, Or avy one 
mao in any descripticn No! the charges against me 
are all of oue kiad, that [ have pushed the privciples 
ot general justice and benevoleuc= too far; farther 
than a cauuious policy would warrant; and farther 


than the opiaions of manv wuuld go aleng with me. | 


In every accident which may happen through life, in 
pain, in sorrow, in depression and distress—L wiil call 
to mind this accusation and be comforted.” 


Among the passages in elequence which can, 


never die, [ know none more veauutul or heroic. 
Ir I invoke its protection, it is with the conscious- 
Ness, that, oowever unlike its autoor in genius and 
fame, [ am not unlike in the accusatioas to which 
I am exposed. 
PROGRESS DURING THIS YEAR. 

Fellow-citizens, 

A yeur bas passed since [ addressed you; but du- 


riug this time what eveuts for warning and encour- | 
Amidst vicissitudes of war, the’ cause | 


agement. 
of Hamano Freedom has steaqily and graodly ad- 
vane: d; not, perbaps, as you coul: desire, yet it is 
the only cause woich bas not fatied. Slavery and 
the Black Laws all avolisped io tue N ational Capitol; 
Stasery inverdicted in all tne Nanonal territory; 


SEPARATION IS CHAOS. 

Nor can you recozoize such a separation without 
delivering over this cherished Unicon to chaos. If 
the rebel States are allowed to go, who can be re- 
tained? Ic is true, that there can be no constitu- 
tional right to break up the constitution; but the 
precedent which we shail unhappily recognize will 
unstt:le this whole fabric of States. 

Therefore, fellow-ciuzens, there can be no separa- 
tion. But bow to prevent it; in other words, how 


to ham string the rebellion aud to conquer a@ peace. | 


This is the question. 


REBELS MUST BE [suBpvED; THEN CONCILIA- 
TED. 


Toe rebels are in arms—aroused—at home—on ' 


their own soil, and resolved not to yield. Nothing 
less than incependence will satisfy them; if the war 


continues, I know not that they will be content| 
Two policies are presented on our side, | 


with this. 
—one a policy which looks primarily to rebel con- 
ciliatiou, aud the other a policy which looks pri- 
warily to rebel submission. And yet both of these 
have the same elements, although in inverse order. 
Toe first b-gins with conciliation in order to eod 
with submission; which is the cart before the 

orse. Toe second bezins with submission in 
order to end with conciliation. The question be- 
tween them is whether conciliation shail precede 
or follow sudDmission. Conciliation is always prop- 
er where it is possible; bus it is now obviously im- 
possible. If anybody believes at this stage, 
that apy words or acts of conciliation—any 
forbearance OR Our part—any hesitation in the 
exercise of the sternest Rights of War—will 
help us to victory or contribute to put down 
the Rebellion, let me not enter into that man’s 
councils, for they can end in nothing but sbame 
and disaster. I find that they who talk most against 
the coercion of rebels, and the coercion of S:ates, 
are indifferent to tne coercion of four millions of 
people, men, women, and children, to work with- 
out wages under the discipline of the lash. With- 
out hesitation I say, that the rebels are to to be 
subdued, callit cvercion, or subjugatien, which 
vou will; and our war hasthis directobjectr. With 
victory will come conciliation, clemency, amnesty. 
But first victory. 

To obtaia victory, two things are needed, first, a 
precise comprehension of the case, and, secondly, 
vigor of conduct. One will not do without the 
otoer. I[t will not be enough to comprehend tke 
case unless you are ready to treat it witb corre- 
sponding vigor. And it will not be enough to 
bave vigor unless you discern clearly how the case 
shall be treated. To this end there must be states- 
men as well as generals. 

DIAGNOSIS OF THE CASE. 

The first duty of the good physician is te under- 
stand the condition of bis patient; whether itis a 
case of medicine or surgery; of cutaneous eruption 
or deep-seated cancer. This is called the diagnosis 
But the statesman, in all the troubles of his coun- 
try, has the same preliminary duty. He, too, 
must see whether it is a case for medicine or sur- 
gery, ot Cutaneous eruption or deep-seated cancer. 
And all that he does must be precisely according 
to his judgment of the case. Of course, if the 
ciagnosis fails, the whole treatment will be a 
failure. 

ACTION, ACTION, ACTION. 

Next to a comprehension of the case is vigor in 
conduct, which is more needful in proportion as 
the case becomes desperate. This must be 
not only in the tield; but also in counsel; not only 
ayainst the serried front of the enemy, but against 
those more fatal influeaces which come from the 


ry, they are as incompetent to testify when it is in | 
question, as busband and wife are incompetent to | 
testify foreach other. Justin proportion as we 
| have followed them thus far we bave been mislea, | 
and we shall continue to pe misled so long as we 
consti'utional; and it is openly assumed that rebels | ‘0llow them. Their influence has been perpetual 
wbo make waron the Constitution are not, like Paralysis. Nobody can counsel safely at this mo- | 
other public enemies, beyond its protection, Bur "ent who adheres to Slavery or who fails to see | 
why this pecalar tenderness whenever slavery is Stavery as the origin and mainspring of the 
in Question? Battalions may be shot down, and Rebellion. [ec is well known that for a long 
property may be taken without due precess of law, *™me in England all the efforts against Slavery, 
bat slavery must not be touched. The ancient '€¢ by Wilberforce and Clarkson, were discoua- | 
Ezyptians, when conquered, submitted easily to ‘eoane d and opposed by the slave-masters in 
the loss of life and property; but when a Roman ‘he distan’ islands. Be the propesition what it 
soldier Lappened to kill a cat in the streets, Miebt, whether to abridge, to mitigate or amelior- 
they rose on him and tore him limb from %t, tbere was always one steady dissent. Put not 
limb, and the excitement was so vivlent that YOU! trust in slave-masters; de not barken to their 
the generals overlooked the outrage for fear of PTO™MISes; do not follow their counsels. Such is 
insurrection. Slavery is our sacred cat, which can- ‘Be plain lesson of English bistory—of French bis- 
not be touched without fear of insurrection, Sir, ry—of Dutch bistory—of every counrry which 
Lam tirey and disgusted at bearing the Constitu- 8s dealt with this question; aye, of Russian his- 
tion perpetually invoked for slavery. According 'OTY ®¢ this very moment; and such also is the 
to certain persons, the Constitution is ali fer slav- Positive caution of Eoylish statesmen. Oa this 
ery and notbing tor freedom. [am happy to say that PO!Mt we Dave the concurring testimony of three 
with me just the reverse is the case. Tiere are &4S, ach of whom is aa authority. It is allem 
people who keep aporbecaries’ scales in wnich they atic 18 a brief passage of a speech by Lord) 
nicely weigh everything that is dove for freedom, Btousbam. ; 
I have no such scales where freedom is in question, NA ge: Kereony dtd after yg te 
. a . = ” a a a . 4 a . 
nor do [ hesitate to say, that in a case of freedom all | that the masters" Of slaves arenot to be trusted with 
such picety is unconstitutional Tae Constitution is | making laws upon slavery; that rotoing they do is 
bnOt mean, stingy and petty -fogging, butit is open- ever tound effective; aud that it by some muracle they 
bane, liveral anc just, incliniug always in favor of but chavce to enact a wholesome regulation, it is ail-| 
fr-edom, and enabliog the governmentin time of ways found to want what Mr. Burke calls the erecir | 
War, Dot only to exercise avy of the rights of war, ia- fory principle; it fails to execute itself.” 
cluding the liberation ot slaves, but also to confer any These are emphatic words; and as often as I am | 
largess or bounty, it may be of movey, or better reminded of the opinions of slave-masters on our 
Sill of freetom for services rendered. [ do not present duties, when Slavery is in question, I 
dwell now on the unanswerable argument by which think of them as a solemn warning, coutirmed by 
Juha Qainey Avams has placed this power beyond aii the teachings of experience, early and late, ia 
question. Whatever may be the provisions of the Gur own country. 
Constitution tor the protection of the citz-n, they Biota a a me : | 
are ipapplcable to what is done against a public vel enact iad ee aon apes 8 
evemy. The law of an [talisn city prohinited the | (2) Another objection to this appeal is that of- 
lecing of bloud under penalty of ceath; out this ‘icers 1n ourarmy will fling down theirarms. Very | 
was held not to apply to the surgeon, wno opened Well. Let the treitors fling down their arms; the 
a Vein to save the life of a citizen. In wartbere is Sooner the better. Toey are unwortby to bear 
no constitutional Jimit to the activity of the Execu-. arms, and sbould be delivered up to the hbissivg 
tive, except the emergency. The safety of the end exrcration of mankind. Batt wilt not dis- 
people is the highest law. There is no-blow which Oonor Ollicers, with the Commission of the United | 
the President can strike—there is notbing he can States, by such an imputation on their loyalty or, 
¢o evainst the rebellion, which is not coustitution- Common sense. As officers they must know their 
al. Ocly inaction can be unconstitutional. duty too well, an@yas intelligent mep, they must 
JUSTIFIED BY HISTORIC PRECEDENTS. know tbat the slaves are calculated to De their best 


Searco the writers ou the law of nauons, and and surest allies. “ ie oe 
you will fiad an appeal to the slaves jusutied — salads 
S-arch history, whether in ancient or modern (5.) Another objection is, tnat Slavery isa “side | 
times, and you will fiad it jastified by examples. issue,” whicd must not be touched until the war is 
In our revolution the appeal was made by toree eoded. Kut these wise objectors forget that it is 
different British commanders—Lord Dunmore, Sir precisely ia orcer to end the war that Slavery is to 
Heory Cliatun, and Lord Cornwallis. [do not stop be touched, and that, when they oppose this effurt 
for details. That this appeal was not unsuccessful they make a “side issue” in betialf of Slavery, cal- 
is evident from toe language of Washington with culated to weaken the National arm. | 
regard to Dunmore, of whom he said: ‘He did SLAVE INSURRECTION. i 
not hesitate to say that if the British command-| (4), Another objection bas its origin in pity, | 
er were not crushed before spring he would be that the rebels may be saved from a slave iusurrec: | 
the most tormidable enemy the Colonies had.’ uon. God forbid that I sbould fail in any duty of 
“His strength will incrcase,”’ said Washington, ®umanity or tenderness even; but I know no prin- 
“as a snow ball by rolling, and faster, if some gy of war or of ratggee wt Gonna oar rebels nem 
expedient cannot be hit upon to convince the Se ee ae ee wien ana teoeal 
slaves and servants of the impotency of his povernment, they set the example of insurrection, 
designs.” That such an arrgaL would be which bas carried death to so many firesides. They 
proper is admitted by Jefferson while de- cannot complain if their slaves with better reason 
scribing his own individual losses from follow it. It is according to an old law that 
Cornwailis: “ He destroyed all my growing crops bloody inventions return to plague the inventor 
and tonacco; he burned all mv barns, coataining But this whole objection proceeds on a 
the same articles of last year: having first taken mistaken idea of the African slave. Toe story of 


ces sity, accordibg to the examples of history and 
the hear‘ of maa. And such a blest the President 
bas now | lown. 
HELP FROM SLAVES CONSTITUTIONAL. 
But it is said that alt appeal to the slaves is un- 


wr, 


Hayti and Liberia recognized as Independent Re- lack of comprehension or tbe lack of courage 
publics in the family of nations; the slave-trade Tae same vigor which we require in our generals 


what corn he waoted, be used, as was to be erpect- 
ed, all my stock of cattle, sheep aod heys for the 


St. Domingo, so often quoted against him, tesufies 
to his humanity. It was only when Napoleon, in 


placed under the ban of a new treaty with Great 
Britain; all persons in the military aud Nhaval ser 
vice prohibited from returning slaves or situug iD 
judgment on the claim of a master; toe slaves of 
redDels emancipated DY comlog within our lines; 
a tender ot compensation tor the adviition of 
slaves Such are some of the triumphs of Free- 
dom ia the recent Congress. Amidst the doubdts 
aid uncertainties Of the present pour let us thiak 
Of these things and be comforted. I cannot tor- 
get that whew I last spoke to you, I urged the lin- 
eration of tne slaves of redels, and especially toat 
our officers should not be permitted to surrender 
to slavery any Duman being who sought shelrer 
within our lines, and [ turtner suzgested, if needa 
be, a Bridge of Gold for the retreaung fiend. Aod 
now all tuac i toen proposed is embodied in the 
legisiauou of the country, as the supreme law of 
the land. 
MILITARY NECESSITY. 

It was simply as a militury necessity, that I 
urged these measures; it is as a Muilary bDecessity, 
that [ now aphola them and insist upon their com- 
pletest and most generous execuuon, so toat they 
call have the largest scope aad etlicacy. Not as 
an Abulitiguist, wot as an AQ i Slavery Man; not 
even as # pbilantoropist, it [may clam toat pon- 
orea name, vo | now speak. I forget tor the mo- 
ment all the unucerrabie wroug of slevery and all 
the rascendent Viessings of Freedom; for they ao 
not Oclupg to this argumeot. I thick eoly of my 
country, mevaced hy Redellior, and a-k bow itsball 
be saved. But [ tiave no policy —pe tocory—no 
resolucions ty support; notuipyg woicd Il will not 
glaciy abandon if you wul show me anything 
Dctler; 

It you know better rules than theee be free, 
Impart them; but if not, use these with me, 
OBJECT OF WAR, 

And now what ts the ofject of the war? This 


must be required also in our statesmen; the same 
spiric must animate both. No folding of the 
hands; no putting off till to morrow what can be 
do eto-dav; no hesitation; no timidity; but ae- 
tion, action, action, straignt-forward, manlv God- 
like action. [tis easy to see that this is required 
in the field; but it is no less required in every 
sphere of the government, from the President to 
the Paymaster. we 
THUNDERBOLTS. 

In war there are some who content them 
selves with triumphs of prudence, instead of 
triampbs of courage, and spend much time 
in trying how net to be beaten, instead ot 
how to beat. They are content to forego vic- 
tory, if they can only escape defeat—forgcning 
that Fabius was only a cefender and not acon- 
queror; that a policy which may be fit at one time 
may be unfit at anotber; that a war waged in an 
enemy’s country cannot be defensive, nor c#n it 
prevail by any procrastination, Peop'e at home on 
their own soil can afford to wait. Every month, 
every week, every day is an ally. But we cannot 
wait. Not a moment can be spared.. It was not io 
this way that those ancient commanders conduc:ed, 
to whom Was given the title of the “two thunder 
bolts of war.” It was not in this way that Napo- 
leon cefeated the Austrian forces at Marengo, and 
shettered the Prussian power on the field of Jeea. 

Bat there are “ thuaderbolrs” ef the cahinet a- 
well as of war. The elver Pitt, who was only a 
civilian, infused bis own conquering soul into tbe 
Britisao arms, making them irresistible; and the 
French Carnot, while in the cabinet, was said to 
have organized victory. Such is the ttatesmansbip 
which is now needed for us. And there must be 
generals who wi'l carry forward all that the most 
courageous statesmansbip directs. 

APPEAL FOR OUR SOLDIERS. 
Armies and men we have of rarest quality. Bet- 


sustenasce of his army, and carried off all the 
horses cagahle of service Te carried off also 
ahout thirty slaves. Ilad this been to give them 


an evil bour, sought to re enslave him, that those 
scenes of blood occurred which exhibit less the 
cruelty of the slave than the atrocious purposes of 
freedom, he would have done right. * * * whe white man. Tae African is pot cruel, vindic- 
From an estimate made at the me, on the best in- tive or harsh; but geutie, forgiving, and kind. 
fermation I could colisct, I suppuse the State of Such is authentic history; nor dves it appear, when 
Virginia lost under Lord Cornwaillis’s han«s that the slaves Jeft their masters, on the appes! of the 
year anout thirty thousand slaves.”—(Lettcr to British commanders, during our revolution, that 
Dr. Gordon ) Tt wouid be difficult to imagine tes- they were guilty of any excess. Ic is true that la- 
umepy stropger Here wasa sufferer justly in- por was disorganized and the woole community 
oigaant for oimself aad bis Sta e; Dut be does not weakened; and this is what we seek to accomplish f 
doubt that aa enemy would do rightin carrying jp our reb<!} States. 
off slaves to give tuem freedom. SLAVES WILL OVERFLOW NORTH. 
APPEAL TO SLAVES UNAVAILING—THEN (5) And yet one more objection is sometimes | 
NOT TRY. advanced. It is said that an appeal to the slaves | 
Bat admitting that an appeal to slaves in sup- will cause them to overflow into the North, where 
port of toe Union, is constitutional, and also ac- they will compete with other labor. This 1l-con- | 
corcing to the examples of history, it 1s said that. sidered and trivial objection subordinates the sup- 
it will be uoavaiting; for the slaves will not heark- pression of the rebellion to a questivn of labor, 
entoit. Chen why nottry? [tcan dono harm, and thus diverts attention by a ‘side issue” 
aod it will at least give usagood name. Butit trom the great object at heart. But it becomes 
we are not beyond learning from the enemy, we absurd when you consider,—as every candid 
pong: = pate 53 ana iageag perth observer mnst admit, that no such objection 
and llKé ( 1 C ancor > hkevo . ° oe sa a : 
specially excepted trom pardon, are Poelps and 2! arise. There is no danger of any such 
Hunter; plainly Decause the ideas of these gen- OVertlow into the North, It is precisely the 
trals were more feared than any batt ry or strate- pressure of Slavery, and pot the license of Free- 
gy. Ot this be assured. The opponents of an ap- om, that now causes the overflow that eccars. [- 
peal to the slaves are not apxious because“ it will Slavery were removed, the Africans would tlow 
tail. I: 1s only because it may de suecéssful that back instead of overtlowing here. The South is 
they oppose it. They fear toat it will reach ihe their natwral home and there they will go when 
slaves, rather than that it will not reach them. jusiice at last prevails. 


If WILL TAKE EFFECT AMONG SLAVES. SLAVE OBJECTIONS ALL ANSWERED. 
TELEGRAPH. Such are the objections of fact, so far as any 
But look at it cancidly and you cannot deny that exist within my knowledye. I[f any other has been 
it must produce an effect. [tis idle to say that its Mmade,I do not know it. [ask you frankly, have 
influence will be bounded by our jurisdiction. [ not answered them? 
W ben the mil -zates are lifted, all the water avove, SUCCESS ONLY THROUGH EMANCIPATION, 
in its most distant sources, harries on its way; and 


WAY 


question is Often asked, and the answer is net al- ter never entered a field or kept step to drum-beat. 
ways candid. [tis sometimes said tbat it is to [atelligent and patriotic, they have left pleasant 
aduiisd slavery. Here is # mistake era misrepre- homes in oroer to offer themselves, if need be, for 
sentauon. It is sometimes said, in flash laoguage, their country. Toey are no common bBifelings, 
that the Object is “the Coustitution as it is,” and mere food for powder, but geserous citiz-ns woo 
“the Unio as it was.” Here is anotber mistake have determined that their country shail be saved. 
OF misrepresectation, Whico is more offensive, Away incamp, or Dattle, or hospital let them not 
when itis Known that by “the Consutution asi. is” de forgotten. But better than gratitude even, we 
18 meant simply the might to hold and hunt slaves; owe them the protection which comes from yood 
ano by “the Union as it Was’ is meant twose generals aod courageous coun-els. ©! Goa! Let 
halcyon Gays of pro-slavery democracy when the them not be led to useless slaughter like sheep, 
Daliot-O0xX Was destroyed in Kansas; when freedom and let them not be compelled to take the hazard 
ot @ebate was menaced ia the Seuute, and when of death, from climate and exposure, as well as 
chaips were put upoa tne Boston Court House. from ba!l aod bayonet, Without giving them at 
Not for any of toese thiegs is this. war waged. once all the allies which can be rallied to toeir 
Necto abolish Siavery; or to establish Slavery; support. Inthe name of Ilumanity and for the 
but simply to pat down the Rebellion. But this sake of victory I make this appeal. But the loyal 
question occurs: how cag this odjcct Le best everywhere are allies te the seldier. 

accom plisdea ? 3 LOYALTY. 

, “ wit - : 
ack) fiscuming this question wich proper frank: Des loyalty depend upon color? Is it the skin 
which the President's Proclamation is the herald, OT ‘0 heart whicb is coosultea? Do you ask the 

; . ’ color of a benetactor? As listen to peopie who 

— 5S nee eee Seecaireton i peleNy Hae bizg'e on the question how to treat Africanus woo 
D sf tw de it sous 7 hed «4 

= oaaams cond ge be a Sill be oe Ree are ail ready to come to our rescue, [am reminged 

; : cf that famous incident, where the Emperur of Aus- 

nig ee ps ae cess ae eee tria, Griven back by the Turks, 100,000 strony, ana 
¥Y showing the ground on woich taey must meet ieee : ; 4 

tor the take of the Repuniic, and thar tt may not Desieged in Vienvs, <n oa - pei ny sur 

perisd Deaeath felon dows. render, was suddenly sav »y the galiaat Suodieski 

et Poland. Troe Emperor, dig with imperial pride, 

WAR MUST BE ENDED. | thought chiefly of bis own saper-eminent position, 

PRACE. —as a prosiavery democrat toinks of his,—an1 
I start, of course, Wita toe assumption, in WBICD pHesitated now to receive the Polish monarch, wbo 
you Will all unte, oar tuis War must 06 DreUgDt was only a king, when one of bis counsellors said 
toaclore [tC must pot be allowed co drag Its sioW to him: “ Sire, receive him as the saviour of your 
length along, bloody, and fraitess except WD capitoi.” Bat the Emperor bard'y gave to his 
deato. Lives enough Dave been sacrificed; graves penefacror more than acold salute, and we are now 
evough rave been filled; homes enough have ®€eD aseed to imitate this stolid ingratitude. 
emphed; patrint solgiers enougn Dave been ss 
THE AFRICAN RACE, 


sent back Dalt and maimed wito one jex or one : : * 
Wherever [ turn in this war I fied the African 


“PEACE, PEACE, 


arm; crutches eoouxh Dave Deen made — 
Nor is tais all. Treasure eneagn bas deen [t you ask for strategy, I know nothing betrer 
expenced. It is common to think oaly of tne then that of the slave Rodert Small, who brouznt 


Daional dedt, whico is now s@#eiliog to unpataral (be redel steamer Planter with its armament oa: of 
proportions; Dat tors will De small by the sice of the Charleston, and surrendered it to our Commodore 
teartul sam total of joss, from the destruction of as prize of wer. If you ask for successtal courage, 
prop rty, the derangementef dasiness,asdchange [ Koow notbing better tean that of the African Nill- 
of producuve to unproductiveincustry. Evenifwe man, who rose upon @ rebel prize crew, and, ove’: 
do sot accept the conciasivos of an ingemious cal. coming them, carried the ship into New York. If 
culstor, who places this damage at ten thousand you as& for beroism,yoa will find it in that nameless 
mi lens of dollars, we must confess that it 1s an Afmcan, on board the Pawnee, who, while paxsing 
immensity, #bcd, like the numbers representing shell from the magazane lost both bis legs by a 
sidereal spaces, the imagination refuses to grasp. Dell, bu: still holomg the shell, cries Oui; “pass 
To stop tors 1 fiaity of waste (bere must be peace; apthe sbelli—sever mind me; my time is up 
to stop thes craei siaugheer there must be peace. [o Add if you ask tor fidelity you will ffnd it in that 
the oid wars between king and pariiameat, whicn slave, also witLout a name, WhO pointed out the 
rent England, tne generous Faiklana cned from roaq of safety to the harassed, retreating army of 
his sou', peers, peace, peace, and history bas the Potomac. And if you ask for evidence ot ihe 
grsteully recerced bis words. Never did he atter desire fur freedom, you q@ili find itin the little 
this cry with more earnestness than [now do. Bur slave girl, journeying North, whom Banks took 
bow spall this Olessing be secerce - on his assess a a es 

: AVES 3 . 

I Seace all atti aad eee snaeciaaatils thar | Not now for the frst time do i um ske this appeal. 
there can be no separation of these Sutes. For- As carly as May 25:b, of this year, I offered the 
eig@ ations may pre: ict what rebels threaten; following resoluuon in the Senate: 
but ths result is now impossible. Pray, 
ree yen yen ee ~ a mae 
it the cotton line : it emDrace \ irgipis ip. - <4 
whale or part? How advout Tennessee? Ken- pe ay pln og Oe ae eee | 
tacky? Or shall it be the most nateral lice: all 
ef cleavage, the slave linc. Aad how will 


so wi'l the slaves. Remete kingdoms trembled at 
the Pope’s excommunicauon and iaterdict; ind ao 
elegant historian bas described the thundérs of the 
Vatican interminghog, with the thuoders of war. 
All chmstendom shook when Lather nailed his 
prooositionson the church door of Wittem erg. 
Bur an appeal co oar slaves will be hardly less pre 
vailing. Do youask how it would be known? 
The slave telegrapo is not as active as ours; Dut it 
is harcly less sure. It takes elgbt days for a dis- 
pa'ch from Fortress Movroeto tbe Gulf ot Mexico 
The vlad tidings of Freedom will travel wito the 
wind; with the air; with the light; and will 
gradually quicken and inspire the whole mass. 
Secret societies, already formed among the slaves, 
will be among the operators. ‘That I do not 
speak without authority, I ask you to listen to 
the words of John Adams, taken from his diary, 
under date of 24th September, 1775: 

‘« The Georgia delegates gave a melancholy account 
of the States of Georgia apd Sovuto Carouna. [bey 
ssid if one thousand regular troops should Jagd in 
Georgia and their commander be furbished with arms 
abd clothes enougb apd prociaim treedom to ali the 
hez/oes who would Juin bis camp, twenty thouxang 
would jein it from the two proviobes in a fortnight 
The pregroea havea wondertul art of commncicating 
iutelligeuce amoeg themselves I: will run severai 
hundreds of miles in a week or fortnight.”"— Writings 
of John Adams, vol, 2. p. 420 

Tois is testimony. The destructive avalanche of 
the Alps is sometimes started ny the winding of a 
horn, and a stracture so irfatiooal as slavery will 
trembie at a sound. 

SLAVES ENGOURAGED—MASTERS DISCOURAGED. 

From such)\ an appeal, two things must ensue: 
first, the slavee will ve encouraged 10 levalty; and 
secopdiy, the Masters will de aiscuuraged in dis- 
joyaity. Siave labor, which is the maio sprisg 
and bursery of rebel supplies, witcoat which the 
rebellion mast star¥g, wil: be e1soryanized, while a 
panic spreads amofy slavemasters, absent from 
their homes. Toe most sudacious rebels will lose 
tueir audacity, and instead of Burrying forward to 
deal parricidal blows at their country, will burry 
backward to defend their own firesides. Tbe Re- 
bellion wili lose its power. It witl be hamstrung. 

PANIC AMONG MASTERS. 

That such a panic would ensue is attested by the 
con‘ession of tne South Carolina delegauon in the 
oid Continental Congress, a8 appears Dy its Secret 
Journal, under date ot 28th Maren, 177), that this 
Stare was “unable to make any effective efforts 
with militia by reason of the great proportion of 
citizens necessary to remain at home to prevent in- 
surrecticn among the negroes, end to prevent the 
cesertion of them to the enemy.” I: is attested 
also by the concurring testimony of Southern men, 
in other days—especially in those remarkable 
wor s of Jobn Rando!ph, that the fire-bell of Rich- 
mond does not toll at mionight, without the mother 
clasping ber infant to the breast, fearful that the 
siaves hed risen. It is attested also by the actual 
condiuon of things, woea John Brown entered 








But, fellow-cltizens, [shall not leave the argu- 
ment at this stage. I:is notenoagh to show that 
slaves can render us important assistance, by labor, | 
by information or by arms, and thatthbere is no, 
reasonandie objection to calling apon them with other 
loyalists in support of the Uston. The case is 
stronger still Wuthout the aid of the slaves this 
war cannot be ended succvssfully. Toeir alliance 
is, therefore, a necessity. in making thie asser- 
tion, | Bnow well the responsibiiity [ assume; nor 
do [assume it lightiv. But the time bas come 
when the truth must be told. Les me be under- 
stood. Waris proverbially uncertain, and [ will 
not dount that jortune wili ayain light upon our 
arms. Toe force of the rebeilion may be oroken, 
even without an appeal to the slaves. Bat l am 
sure tbat with the slaves our victory will be 
ore prompt, while without them, it can 
never be  effectusl — completely to crush 
out the Rebellion. It is not enougb to beat 
armies. Kebel commuities, envenomed against 
the Union, must be reclaimed, aud a wide, 
spresd region must be pacifed. This can be done 
only by tne removal of tne gause of all this trou- 
ble, and tae eonsequent assfmiiation of the people, 
so that no man snall cai! another master. If 
Slavery be regarded as a disease, It Must be extir- 
pated by koute and cautery, for on/y in this way 
can the bralthtul operations of patiwnal life be re- 
stered§ It it be regarded as a motive, it must De 
expelled from the system, that it may Do lopger 
ex+reise its disturbing influence. So long as Sia 
very continaes, the States rn which it exis‘s will 
fly madiv from the Union; but with the destruc- 
uon of Slavery, they wi! lose all such motive and 
#il ratner prefer to nestle under i's wing. Tae 
Siave Scates, by the influence of Slavery, are now 
ce trifugal; but with Slavery out of the system, 
these same States will be cer tripetal. Suca is the 
present law of their bemg. And it should be 
the policy of the Government at this time tc take: 
advantage of this law, for the benetit of the 
Union. Nay, from the necessity of the case 
this should be done. 

FIRE IN THE REAR. 


A united people cannot be conquered. De 
feated on the battle-field they will remain suylien 
and revengeful, ready for anoiber R-beliion. Tous 
is the lesson of history. Even Hanothbal, after 
crushing in the field all the armies ef Rome and 
ranging at will throughout Italy, was obliged to 
confess the inadequacy of his triampbs, and be 
appealed for help w the subjects of Rome, excit 
ing them to insurrection and arousing them against 
the Roman power. i 


the Union, wno woald be 
mom.ent to co-operate 


: 
| 





front, but also to a firein the rear. The two to- 
gether are necessary to the operations of war. The 
Union army thus tar is like a single blade of a pair 
of scissors, which, though of choicest steel with 
sharpest edge, must be comparatively useless. Let 
the other blade be conjoined, and the instrument 
will be perfect, warranted to cut. The Scissors of 
Fate could not cut more surely. 


EFFECTIVE FINALITY-OF THE WAR. 

Is not our cuty clear? “And is not the President 
cowpletely vindicated? By Emancipation we not 
only bas'tn tne war to a close, but we give it that 
effecuve finality which will prevent it from break- 
ing forth anew, and which can be obtsined in no 
other wav. Toe head of the hydra will be destroy- 
ed, and its root exterminated, so that it casnot 
show itself again. Without Emancipation the 
woole contest is delivered over to present uncertain- 
ty, while the Future is left to glare with aii the 
horrors of) civil strife unsuppressed. There isa 
chapter of Don Quixote entitled “‘ A Conclusion in 
which Nvtbing is Concluded ;” and this will be the 
proper ttle for the history of this war, if Slavery is 
allowed to endure. If you would trample down the 
Rebellion, yeu must trampie down Slavery, and, 
believe me, it must be completely done. Among 
the terrible pictures in the immortal poem of 
Dante, where erime on earth is portrayed in so 
many fearful punishments, is that of Caiphas, 
the Hign Priest of the Jews, who, as a penalty 
for his sacrifice of the Saviour, was stretched on 
the floor of Hell, where all who passed must 
tread on him. 


Naked athwart the pathway he must lie, 
Condemned, as thou perceivest, to undergo 
The weight of every one who passes by. 


Such should be the final fate of Slavery, naked 
and dishovored, stretched where all may tread 
upop it. Never could the Rights of War be em- 
ployed more justly than to create this doom. 

sROCLAMATION THE HERALD OF PEACE. 

It was easy to see from the beginning that this re- 
bellion bad its origin in slavery; toat without slav- 
ery it never could Dave broken furth; that when be- 
gun, it was continued only through slavery; that 
slavery Was atemce the curse that maddened, the 
priociple that governed and the power that sustain- 
ed, and the oligarchy of slave-masters, 350,000 all 
told, were the criminals through whom all tbis dire- 
ful wicr edness was organized and waged. Sach is 
the unquestionable diagnosis ef the case, which 
history will recognize and which a wise 
Stafesmanship must have seen promptly. Not 
to see slavery in this guilty character was a mis- 
take, and grievously have we answered for it. All 
are agreed now that Buchanan played into the 
hanes of the Rebellion, when, declaring that there 
can be no coercion of a State, he refused to touch 
tbe Rebellon. Alas! a‘as! We too may play into 
the hands of the Rebellion when out of strange and 
incomprebepsible forbearance, we refuse to touch 
slavery, which is the very life of the Rebelhen. 
Pardon these allusions which I make io no spirit of 
criticism, but simply that I may accumulate new 
motives for tbat Proclamation, which | rejoice to 
welcome as the herald of Peace. 


“ GENERAL” EMANCIPATION IS THE 
ERAL. 

There are many Generals already in the field 
upwards pf thirty Majer-Generals and two hundred 
Brigadiers; but meritorious and brave as they may 
be, there is a General better than all, whom the 
President promises to commission; I mean General 
Emancipation. 


FORCE ALONE 


BEST GEN- 


CANNOT 
IDEAS, 

It is common to speak ef God as on the side of 
the heavy bDatialions. Whatever way de the truth 
of this saying, it does not contain the whole truth. 
Heavy battalions are something; but they are not 
everything. Even if they prevail on the bDattle- 
field, which is not alwavs the case, the victory 
which they compell is*not final. It is impotent to 
secure that tranquility woich is essential to nation- 
al lite. Mind is above matter; right is more than 
force; and it is vain to attempt to conquer merely 
by matter or by force. If this can ve done in 
small affairs, it cannot in large affairs, for these 
will yield only to moral intluences. Napoleon was 
the yreat master of war, and yet, from his utter- 
ances at St. Helena, the legacy of his transcendant 
experience, comes this confession: ‘‘ Tne more [ 
study the world the more am I convinced 
ot the imability of brute force to create 
anything durable.”” And another Frenchman, of 
subtie thought and perrect integrity, whose name 
is linked forever with American institutions, de 
Tocqueville, has paid a similar tribute to truth. 
“Force,” says he “is never more tban a transient 
element of success. A goverament which sbould 
only be able to crush 1s enemies on the field of 
battie would very soon be destroyed.” Surely in 
these authoritative words of the warrior aad the 
thinker, there is a warning to us not to put trustia 
batteries or bayonets, while an unconquerable in- 
stinct makes us all confess that might does not 
constitute right. 3 

Let the war end on the battle field alone, and it 
will be only in appearance that it willend; not in 
reality. Time will be gained for new efforts, and 
Slavery will coil itself to spring again The Rebel- 
lion may seem to be vanquished, and yet it will 
triumph. The Union mav seem to conquer, and 
yeticwill succomp. Tne Republic may seem to 
be saved, and yet it will be lost, handed overa prey 
to that injustice, which, so long as it exists, must 
challenge the judgments of a righteous God. 

PEACE THROUGH FREEDOM. 

Thus for the sake of Peace, which we all desire, 
do I now plead for Freedom, through which alone 
Peace can be secured. Are you earnest for Peace, 
then must you be earnest for Freedom als». Would 
you uphold the Union against treason, then must 
you upbo'd Freedom, without which bloody treason 
will- flourish over us. But Freedom has been 
adopted by Congress and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent as one ot the agencies in the prosecution of 
the war. Therefore, ic must be maintained with 
all our souls and all our bearts and all our minds. 
The hour of debate bas passed; the hour of duty 
has souuded. In opposing solemn acts of Congress 
woich, according to the Constituucn, are now the 
supreme law of the land, passed for the national 
defence; in opposing the Proclamation of the Pre- 
sident; nay, in discouraging Freedom, you are as 
bad as if yeu discouraged enlistments. I[t is 
through Freedom, as weil as the arms of our sol- 
diers, that the war will be waged; and the same 
loyalty which supports the one is now due to the 
otber. The discouragement of enlistments is re- 
cognized as seditious and traitorous; but the dis- 
couragement of ihis other force adopted by the 
Government for the suppression of the Rebellien is 
oaly anotber form of sedition and treason, which 
arindignant patriotism will spurn. Emascipatioa 
is DOW a War measure, and it must be sustained as 
you sustain an army in the field. “= 

“LET MY PEOPLE GO.” 


If the instincts of patriotism did not prompt this 
support, I should find a sufficient motive in that 
duty which we all owe to the Supreme Ruler, God 
Almighty, whose visitations upon our country are 
now so fearful. Not rashly would [ make myself 
the interpreter of his will; and yet [ am not blind. 
According to a venerable maxim of jurispradence, 
Whoso would have Equity mast do Equity; aod 
God pleinly requires Equity at our hands. We 
cannot expect success while we set at naught 
this requiremest, proclaimed im his divine char- 
acter, in the Gictates of reason and in the ex- 
amples of history; proclaimed also in all tne 
eveuts of this protracted war. Great judg- 
ments have fallen upon the country; plagues 
have been let loose; rivers have been turned 
into blood, and there is a great cry throughout 
the land, for there is not a house where there 
is not one dead; and at each judgment we seem to 
hear that terribie voice which sounded in the ears 
of Pbaraoh: “Tous saith the Lord God of the 
Hebrews. Let my people go, that they may serve 
me.” I know not how otbers are toacned; but [ 
cannot listen to the frequent tidings of calamity 
to our arms—of a nobie soldier lost to his coun- 
trv—of a bereavement in a family—of a youthful 
non bryught home dead to hig mother, without 
catching the warning; “Let my people go.” 
Nay, every wound, every sorrow, every hardship 
—all that we are compelled to bear in taxation, 
in want, in derangement of business, has a voice 
saying, ‘“ Let my people go.” 

WAK CHANGED IN CHARACTER, NOT IN OBJECT. 

And now, taank God, the word has been spoken; 
greater word was never spoken. Emancipation 
bas begun, and our country is already elevated and 
glonfiea. The war in which we are now engaged 
has not changed in object, bat it has changed in 
character. Its object now, as at the beginning, is 
simply to put down the rebellion; but its charac- 
ter 1s derived from the new force at last enlisted, 
wbich must not only stamp itself upon all that is 
done, but absorb the whole war to itself, even as 
the rod of Aaron swaliowad up ali other rods. 
Vain will it be again todelude European natioss 
into the foolish belief chat slavery has nothing 
to do with the war; that it is a war for em- 
pire on one side and independence on the 
other; and that all generous ideas are en the 
ide of the rebellion. And vain also will be 
that other European cry, whether from aa iatem- 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 








Freedom to all beneath its folds, end its proud 
seription will be at Jast triumphantly verified 
* Liverty and Union, new and forever, one and 
neeparabdie. 


WAR FOR ALL MANKIND. 
the War waich we wage 


we cunquer fir Lioerty 
everyvnere. Ia ending open iw 
gauss all over she wetie and les wie” go 
Nor is this all. Ia saving the Kepuonc we 
shell save civihzetion. Man turoughout os loug 
pilgrimage on earth has Decn cumpelied w suller 
much; bat Slavery is the heaviest Durcen waolch he 
has been called to bear; itis tne only Dariben wich 
our coantry bas been cailed tu oear. Let it arop aud 
Our bappy counsy, wita Hamanicy 10 ice train, all 
Coanged ip raiment and im conutenance, like ihe 
Carwtian Pilgrim, will hurry upwaid 10 the celes- 
tial gate. [f thus tar oar example has failed, it 13 
simply because of slavery. it was vain w pro- 
claim our un prosperity, ine comtort dif- 
fused amoung a numerous people, resources wishout 
stint, or even the educauua of our cailarco; we 
enemies of the Rzpublic simply said, “There 18 
Stavery;” and eur example became vowerlcss. 
Bat let Slavery cisappear, sod unis same exumple 
will be of irresstible mgnt. Wisnout drwy a yun 
or + ee &@ despaich, it will revoiutiouze the 
wor 

Taerefore the batds which we now. fight belongs 
tothe grandest events of kistory. I: consutucs 
one of those epochs t10m which humanity will date. 
It wone of the battes of toe ages; a» when the 
millions of Persia were hurled back from Greece, or 
when the Mavomedans, victors in Airica and Spaiv, 
were hurled back from France by Charles Martel, 
and Western Europe was saved to Christianity. In 
such @ cause nv effort can De too great, NO fain caa 
be too determined. To die tor cuuntry is picasaut 
and honorabie. But ali who die for country now, 
die also for humanity. Wherever toey lic, im 
bloody fields, they will be remembered as toe heroes 
torough whom we Republic was saved and Civ.li- 
zation ¢stabimshea forever. 

But there are duties elsewhere than in bloody 
conflict. Each of us in ow piace a nome by his 
best efforts cun do something, pot unly to sustain 
tac solcier in the ficid, but also to sustain that 
sublime edict which will be to the svidier both 
sword and buckler, while it gives to the conflict 
all the grandeur of a*great idea. Ih this hour 
Of trial tet none of us tall. Above all let pone of 
us go over to the enemy, even should bis tenw for 
& moment De pitched in Faneuil Halil; and co not 
forget that there can De but two parties, the party 
of the country, with the President for ius bead and 
with Emancipation for ite yglorieus watchword ; 
and the party of the Rebellion, with Jcffersun 
ae head, and no ower watchword than 

avery. 





(For the Commonwealth. ) 
THE MASK THROWN OFF. 


I heartily congratulate the friends of the pre- 
sent administration on the issue of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. This valuable document 
has already been of great service to the cause 
of truth and justice, inasmuch as it has oc- 
casioned the mask to fall from certain pro- 
fessed unionists which concealed their real 
sentiments and desires. By their undissem- 
bled opposition to a measure which necessity 
imposed upon the President, they afford 
mournful evidence of inward corruption. 

Though a friend to the colored race, it was 
with great reluctance that Abraham Lincoln 
resorted to this measure to put down Southern 
rebellion. Though often importuned by men 
of sound judgment and unquestionable integ- 
rity to do what he has done, he forbgre till 
fully convinced that the only effectual way to 
put an end to the war is to deprive the enemy 
of the most efficient of his resources, the unre- 
quited services of those they hold in bond- 
age. ‘There are none so ignorant as not to 
know that deprived of these services, the war 


_ ust ere long, terminate; or, if it be pro- 


longed, it will be by the sympathy and aid ren- 
dered the South by Northern rebels, and 
the incompetency of our military leaders. 
We shall see. 

_ A Reaper or tae ComMONWEALTH. 





te The humbug cry is, of course, ‘‘No 
Party !"—a species of Heads-I-win, ‘Tails-you- 
lose game, with which we are tolerably famil- 
iar. It is immoral enough, at all times, to 
cry ‘No Party !"—when party is based on 
But when the dividing lines of 
party are the dividing lines of war, such a 
ery is doubly treacherous and atheistic. As 
well might the rebels beseech us to have ‘‘no 
discussions about political, social or party 
measures and dogmas, about which men af 
ways have and always will differ ;” to pass 
over the doctrine of seces:!on and the divine 
right of slavery; and to throw down our 
weapons while they retain theirs. The fra- 
ternal embrace which would next ensue can 
be likened only to that torture of the Inquis- 
ition, where the victim entered the arms of 
the Virgin to fall pierced by a thousand knives 
concealed in her bosom !—Liberator. 





Tue Great Drawsack.—Col. Forney 
makes the following observations, which con- 
tain altogether too much truth. 

“The grea t drawback in the prosecution 


of the war is the habit of many, in and out of | 


the army, in office and out of office, who think 
they are loyal, and yet who cannot rid them- 
selves of the prejudices of party or of social 
life. Insensibly, such people accustom them- 
selves to indifference to the great crime of the 
rebellion, and a habit Of criticising what they 
think the errors of the Administration. I hold 
it as a fact that in all my experience I have 
never yet known to be successfully contradict- 
ed, that whenever a statesman ora soldier al- 
lows himself to chaff against ‘Black Republi- 
canism and Abolitionism,’ he generally and at 
last, comes to consider Secession as a moder- 
ate offence, that may be readily excused and 
easily defended.” : 
em Mere er Ee 
Can VALLANDIGHAM COMPROMISE with 
Jeff. Davis«and Co., without coming on an 
equality with negroes and mulattoes? Jeff. 
Davis mustered into military service all the 
mulattoes long ago. In Georgia twenty per 
cent of the slaves have been'conscripted. In 
Louisiana Gov. Moore ordered a a bat- 
tallion to repert themselves to the eommand- 
ing general as part of the militia of the State. 
Even Breckenridge, fast friend of Vallandig- 


ham, had a corps of negroes in the battle of | 


Baton Rouge.— Dayton (0.) Journal. 
Wonder ifthe Vallandighams here, of the 
‘ost and Courier no-party party, have taken in- 
‘to consideration these facts. Will it not shock 
‘their delicate s¢nsibilities to renew their as- 
sociations with their Southern brethren, who 
are so unconstitutional as to allow negroes to 
help them fight ? 





Connecticut Sotpiers.—The Norwich Cou- 
rier, making mention of some of the battles in 
which Connecticut troops pariicularly participa- 
ted, pays the following well-deserved tribute to the 
brayery of Connecticut men :— 


“Connecticut may be proud of the men she 
has sent into the field, She entrusted her honor 
to their keeping, and nobly. have they upheld it. 
On the scores of battle ficlds which they have wet 
with their blood they have never failed in their 
daty. No Connecticut regiment has been known 
to run. No stain msts upon the standard of any 
of them. Let the State crown them with its 
praise, as they deserve.” 





Tue Car or Lisgrtry.—The explanation 
of the cap of liberty is this: **After/the death 
of Cwsar, the conspirators, who had secured 
his death, marched out with a cap, as an en- 
sign of liberty, carried before them on a 
spear—the cap without a head, indicating that 
the tyrant had lost his power. From that 
fact, and for this reason, it has ever since been 
an emblem of liberty.” 





Dr. DiturnGHamM, of 12 Winter street, has 
recently made great improvements in his bat- 
tery by which with the aid of electricity he is 
able to extract — —e a or giving 
any disagreeable shock to tient. He 
re probably extracted a sae of 
teeth by that agent than all Dentists in 
the city combined. The ee 
derstands that,as well as all the branches 
of his profession.— Boston Journal. 
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COMMONWEALTH FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


The Commonwealth .will be furnished to 
hecommitteee-for Circulation during the cam- 
paign at the rate of three dollars a hundred 
copies. _Can any one do a better thing for 
the cause than to circulate twenty-five, fifty, 
or a hundred copies of the Commonwealth, 
each of the next five or six weeks ? 





A CARD 
In the second number of the Commonwealth, 

my name appears as the editor of this paper. 
But it subsequently appearing that the forces 
and persons which would naturally communi- 
cate with the public through this medium 
were in number and importance such as to 
make it improper to identify the paper with 
any single individual, my name was withdrawn 
at my request. I take this method of emphasiz- 
ing this impersonality. Whilst there is a 
general sympathy and common aim amongst 
those who edit the Commonwealth, it is but 
just to all to say that the paper is not the 
representative of any one person’s views. 

Moncvure D. Conway. 





THE NEW HEAVEN AND NEW EARTH. 


It was not long ago that the President of 
the United States seemed to be the second 
Pharaoh, refusing against every sign and in 
the presence of the Destroying Angel, to let 
God’s people go. But now he has changed 
the character ; now he seems to be the Moses 
leading Israel as far as Pisgah,—where he 
stands in full view of the distant Promised 
Land. We say distant—for the forty years 
which Israel had to wander ere they reached 
their land were scarcely longer than the next 90 
days will seem to be, nor the perils and sorrows 
of that wilderness greater than those through 
which we must pass. Moses’ faith was not 
perfect ; so it was only given him to inaugu- 
rate emancipation and to see the land of free- 
dom afar off. We fear our President’s lack of 
faith will prevent his goiig with us farther 
than Horeb. Had we only awakened that 
morning when the sun crossed the line and 


3 s 
THE FANEUIL HALL RESPONSE. 
THE PRESIDENT’S 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
TRIUMPHANTLY SUSTAINED! 


MR. SUMNER’S GREAT SPEECH! 


On Monday last the old Cradle of Liberty 
sent forth the voice of the people of Massa- 
chusetts in support of President Lincoln's 
Proclamation of universal freedom under the 
flag of the Union. The Hall was crowded 
with an intelligent body of the people of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, who by theirhearty applause 
of all the utterances in favor of freedom, tes- 
tified their unqualified approval of the stand 
taken by the President in his great proclama- 
tion. Notwithstanding that there were no¢ 
wanting eviderices of the spirit of treasonable 
sympathy with the rebellion, to the existence 
of which in our midst it would be folly to 
shut our eyes, yet the manifestations o1 
loyalty to the government and to freedom 
were so overwhelming, and the feeble but 
venomous efforts of treason so contemptibly 
impotent, that this great meeting was a noble 
demonstration, that the hearts of the people 
of Massachusetts pulsate to the call of liberty 
now as of yore, and that their deliberate 
judgment approves, and their acts will 
sustain President Lincoln in striking the death 
blow at the rebellion through its original 
cause and present support. 

George S. Hale,.Esq., called the meeting 
to order, and proposed the list of officers for 
-he meeting, Hon. William Claflin being 
President. 

Mr. Claflin upon taking the chair spoke as 
follows : 


Ladies and gentlemen—None of you can 
be more disappointed at the present time than 
myself, that I am called upon to occupy this 
position. 

At the last moment we are informed that his 
Excellency the Governor, was compelled by 
the duties of his position, and his desire ever 
to do for the interests of those brave men who 
have gone forth for our defence, to leave the 
State and to leave us to-day in your hands. 
(Applause. ) 

Under these circumstances and at the last 
moment, by the desire of the committee of 
arrangements, I consented to occupy this po- 
sition; but you will, of course, excuse me 
from making any remarks on this occasion.— 
My heart is in the cause. This is a great era, 
and this is the time when every man should 
come up to the work and fight for this nation, 





found that Liberty had risen also with the long 
night of oppression under her feet, we should | 
have said the Nation is saved. But an expe- | 
dient is never crowned with the full glory of | 
success. So we have now three months, ages | 
rather, in which every demoralizing influence 
will be brought to bear upon the people and 
their President ; three ages, for the plotting 
of conspirators North and South. Many a 
nation has been ruined in a third of the time. 
The present Napoleon did not take three weeks 
to put his heel on the neck of France. 

But although we are persuaded that through | 





than theanasses—in other words through the 


such an emergency )—we are yet to pass un- | 
der the sea and through the cloud; thoughit 
is certain that the next three months will en- | 
grave themselves as terribly and deeply in 
| history as any ever known; though it is not at 
all certain that the captivity of Babylon may 
| not be suffered ere we pass to our Canaan; 
yet the destiny of Liberty on this continent is 
‘now decided. The struggle now begun can 
never, never end until every great principle 
| which is involved in it is triumphant. Let any 
| one read the law abolising slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in all the territories ; 
let him read the confiscation acts of last Con- | 
gress ; above all this great Proclamation—and | 
he must be blind indeed who does not recog- 
nize in these the mighty constellations of a 
‘new heaven, the signs and tokens of a new 
earth. Can you, friend of justice, imagine 
that the cannon now battering the bulwarks 
|of slavery are fired by the same authority 
which a few years ago were committing high- 
_ way robbery to extend the area of slavery ?— 
/Can you see a single one of the, baleful dog- 
'stars which were in the ascendant four years 





|ago? 

| Though through the storm-swept sky, we 
‘catch only gleams, every gleam reports up | 
there a heavenly host of new aims and ideas | 
and up to their fashion this New World is sure | 
/tobe brought. Those who are trying to hold | 
back this land from its response to the new | 
heaven are madmen grasping the spokes of 
God's own charivt-wheel to retard it; and | 


the inability of the President to rise higher | which the Government may deem it expedient 


|absence ofthe heroic element in hin—(and no | 
man except a hero ever rescued a nation in| 


the glorious Proclamation of the 22d of Sep- 


‘ately chosen, and must now be firmly main- 


duty of every good citizen. (In this crisis of 
‘the country let partizanship, prejudice and 


doing everything which he can, whether by 
s purse or his sword, to sustain the Govern- 
nt. (Cheers.) 
Thanking you for the honor you have con- 
erred upon me, I now await any motion which 
may be made. 
Charles W. Slack, Esq., then introduced 
the following resolutions : 


Resolutions. 


Resolved, That the people of Boston and 
of Massachusetts, assembled in Faneuil Hall, 
pledge to the President of the United States 
their undivided, unqualified and enthusiastic 
support and confidence in all the measures 


to take for the suppression of the rebellion, 

and the restoration of peace and order inthe | 
revolted States. In return we ask only the | 
most prompt, energetic and economical use | 
by the Govern-ment of all the resources | 


which the people so freely yield to its de- 


Resolved, That we rejoice with unspeak- | 


able joy that the cause of the country is now 
seen to be the cause of universal and impartial 
freedom ; that Liberty and Union are hence- 
forth and forever made one and inseparable by 


tember; that the edict which gives Freedom 
to three millions of enslaved men, strikes at 
the same moment a fatal blow at the most 
wicked rebellion ever known in history. We 
thank the President for this great act, which 
is not less one of statesmanship and justice 
than of the most imperative slihary necessi- 
ty. God bless Abraham Lincoln. 

Resolved, That we call upon the people of 
this Commonwealth, and of all the loyal 
States, to stand by the President to the end. 
His policy has been cautiously and deliber- 


tained by the Government, and unanimously 
and cheerfully supported by the people. 
That opposition which takes the shape of an 
attempt to divide the,people into political par- 
ties in relation toit, to array Congress against 
it, and to break it down by withholding from 
it moral and political support, is absolutely 
incompatible with that unconditional support 
of the public authorities which is~ the first 


hatred give way before a united purpose to 


THE NO-PARTY PARTY. 


When we read in the official notice that del- 
egates to the no-party party would only be 
admitted by tickets, we said to ourselves 


us that this rule was mere ‘‘brutum fulmen,” 
(as the no-party party call the emancipation 


any body but Train and the Count Joannes. 
Such must have been the case. 
know? Why, Train, who is everywhere, was 
not there, and the Count was in one of the 
galleries. That's how we know. We gota 
ticket ; other republicans, well behaved and 
respectable, like ourselves, got tickets, and 
plentifully sprinkled the hall, behaving them- 


no-party men who came into the Sumner meet- 
ing on Monday. The Hall was comfortably 


aged and gouty limbs, seats were placed in 
the Hall. Faneuil Hall will do well enough 


but not when the orator is Joel Parker. Oh 
no! Though, to speak with candor, Mr. Par- 
ker after a while, held his audience tolerably 
well. He catered to the ‘‘sweltered venom” 
in his audience so perfectly, that they forgave 
him many faults of style. And then his self- 
complacency was amusing to all. Give him 
the Count’s powers of elgcution and Train's 
activity and springiness, that is to say make 
him Joel Parker of 40 years old, 'with the ma- 
lignity ofthe Joel Parker of 65, and he would 
have held even the hundreds who went out, 
not because they hated Charles Sumner les3, 
but because they loved their dinners more.— 
Mr. Parker’s speech was mainly devoted to 
Governor Andrew, and the meeting of the loy- 
al Governors at Altoona. He was very wag- 
gish on this matter. 
petratéd at 17 minutes past one o'clock P. M., 


he kept his jokes agoing. Six mortal jokes by 
Shrewsbury clock! And at every joke the Ju- 
dicial head bobbed itself up and down, and 


body saturated with the consciousness of hav- 
ing said a good thing, swayed to and fro. The 
humor of the thing, (like the music in Words- 
worth’s rustic, ) 
“Stirred in him, like wind through a tree.” 
The by-play with Mr. Saltonstall was de- 
licious. The old gentleman was dealing with 


newspapers, regarding the proposition made 
there to remove McClellan from the command, 


Judge give way. For what? Why that Salt. 
might say,(as he did) that he had a letter from 





| | 
| horn not in the secret. 
| ter” said Salt. ‘‘Who made the proposition : 


| temptible. 


ithese three men. 
also spoke, but we did nof listen. 





strengthen and encourage the President in 
his efforts to maintain the integrity of the 
Nation and preserve the principles of Lib- | 
erty. | 


i 


er said than done. 


a proposition for the removal of McClellan 


| was made at the Governors’ meeting. ‘*Who | 
is the letter from” cried out the honest people. 
'*From Gov. Bradford of Maryland,” said | 


Salt. “Read it!” said some man, a green- 
‘‘It is a private let- 


” 


said greenhorn, again. ‘‘The Governor ex- 
plicitly says he is not authorized, or does not 
wish to give the name ;” said Salt; ‘‘but you 
can guess!” Guess! How were they to guess, 
except by means of a contemptible inuendo 
from a man who confessed he knew nothing a- 
bout it? The honest people laughed. ‘Ah! 
said Parker, ‘‘I see you know how to guess,” 
and he bobbed his head up and down and 
backward and forward again, thrice and once, 


_as did the hedge-pig whine. And within twen- 
i ty-four hours, good honest people will be made 
‘to believe that Gov. Bradford wrote to Lev- 


erett Saltonstall, that Gov. Andrew proposed 
at Altoona, to remove McClellan. Faugh ! 
Is this not enough of Joel Parker? 

We deal with the speeches first, and we 
take Parker's as a fair specimen of the spirit 
of them all; not of the style. All were bad 
and vicious enough, but all were not so con- 
Judge Abbott was vehement and 
bitter, showing an intense hatred of Mr. Sum- 


iner, Gov. Andrew and Gen. Wilson, or else 
|a desire for the applause which he knew that 


audience would only yield to assaults upon 
Mr. Northend of Salem 


The nominations came next inorder. Col. 
Greene took the platform and proposed to 
nominate, by acclamation, Charles Devens, 
Jr., of Worcester, for Governor. No soon- 
The platform had it all 


their own way. Mr. Devens was nominated, 


‘show shall we get in?” It did not occur to | 


proclamation, ) and not intended to exclude 


How do we | 


selves well, we rejoice to say, and not like | 
blackguards and ruffians, as did the squad of the declaration of the President as Command- 


without seats when Charles Sumner speaks, | 


His first joke was per- 


and regularly every ten minutes for an hour | 


the professorial eye winked, and the whole 


the Altoona meeting, rolling like a sweet mor- | 
sel under his tongue the slang of the secession | 


when up jumps Saltonstall and makes the | 


a Governor who was at Altoona, stating that | 


‘and then the delegates began to ask each 
other who he was. Somebody then, before 
|they had time to take breath, moved to ap- 
| point a committee to nominate other officers. 


These resolutions were received with great 
applause. 
The President then said—I now introduce 


| to you Massachusetts’—aye, Boston’s—hon- 


_bentath it they shall be ground to powder ! 
| In this’ war the victory is already won.— | 
moment that Free- 
dom even faint charac- 
ters upon our banner. Under the fires of 
,war those characters can only be brought out 
the plainer: they cannot be obliterated. May 
God bless the President who was the first to 
stretch forth the hand of the Nation with its 
issue of blood, to touch the passing Messiah: 
though it was but a touch and upon the merest 
hem of his vesture, we shall by it be made ev- | 


It was won in the 


was enscribed in 


| . 
ery whit whole. 





HON. J. M. ASHLEY. 


Nothing has given us more pain than to see 
‘the efforts which the hunker politicians of the 
10th Ohio District, joined, we fear, by some. 
who ought to know better, are making to fill 
the place of this noble, representative with a 
mongrel, half-hearted self seeker—a man of 
about the same calibre as Thomas of this 
State. In prosecuting the canvass, no slan- 
‘der is too base for his foes to utter; no stone 
so filthy but they will dig it out of the mud to 
jhurl at him. Some calumniator actually sat 
down and raked up and garbled a correspon- | 
‘dence meant to assail Mr. Ashley's character | 
for honesty in the public service. Mr. Ash- } 
i ley publishes the whole correspondence, and 
his record is shown to be clear and faithful. 
How can honorable men stand. side by side 
with such men? We happened to see Mr. 
Ashley at Washington, on several occasions, 
during last Congress, on business; and we 
always found him shoulder to shoulder with 
the best men, hard at work. The Ith Dis- 
trict will never have a more brave, devoted, 
and industrious representative, than J. M. 
Ashley. 
i 
Sa aR aS aR 
Post-Master ResiGnep.—Ansel H. Har- | 
low has sent a letter to Post-Master General | 
Blair resigning his office as \post-master of 
Hopedale, in the town of Milford, in this | 
State. He gives as the reason for his resig- 
nation, that he cannot longer hold office un- | 


iby Mr. Sumner. 
‘is bold, thorongh, convincing, and it tri- 
-umphantly vindicates his own senatorial ca- 
‘reer and the cause of emancipation to which 


ored son. [need not praise him; I need not 
eulogise him; but I will simply say it is | 
CHARLES SUNMER. , 

Mr. Sumner was received with the most 
tumultuous applause, and when some one 
from the audience called out ‘‘God_ bless 
Charles Sumner,” the cheering burst forth 
with renewed warmth. 

Mr. Sumner then addressed the meeting in 
a speech which we publish on the first page. 
It is one of the best speeches ever delivered 
It meets all the issues. It 


he has been constantly true, while he has not 
neglected any other public duty. 

During the delivery of the speech the vin- 
dictive spirit of treason made, numerous at- 
tempts at interruption, but they were all at 
once overwhelmed by the patriotic outbursts 
of applause. 

At the close of Mr. Sumner’s speech the 
President read the following letter from an 
old Democrat who was expected to have been 
present : 

New York, Oct. 6, 1862. | 
To the Presiding Officer of the meeting to be | 
held in Faneuil Hall: 

Sir—I send from a sick bed this apology 
and sincere regret for my absence from your 
meeting to-day, and this sentiment which I 
have the honor to request may be read as a 
substitute for my presence : : 

Massachusetts and Loyalty—Convertible 
terms in the language of American patriotism 
and duty, Bunker Hill will never cast the 
shadow wickedly coveted and_ profanely 
prophesied by the dealer in slave-blood; nor 
the soil in which a Webster sleeps be relin- 
quished to the enemies of Liberty. The cause 
fails not to which the old Bay Stateallies her- | 
self. 

With sentiments of respect, 
Your friend and servant, 
RICHARD BUSTEED. 

The resolutions were adopted and the 
meeting adjourned. 

After the adjournment,George F. Train at- 
tempted to make a speech, and for that pur- | 
pose crowded upon the platform. But the | 


i 
; 
' 


j 
' 


| licans. 
‘vention, unless the resolutions may be con- 


'&e. A failure! 


‘der one who exerts his influence so strongly audience not being <lisposed to be bored by 
and so constantly to sustain slavery, as does his gassy and senseless gabble,and he persist- 

‘M> Blair. Mr. Harlow is an upright, intel- ing that he would inflict himself upon them, 

| ligent and conscientious man, who acts from the police interfered and took him off to the 
his convictions of duty. | station house. 





The ayes have it, the committee is appointed, 
and by-and-by reports—for Lieut.-Governor, 
Thomas F. Plunkett, of Adams; Attorney 
General, Henry W. Paine, of Cambridge ; 
Secretary, Oliver Warner; Treasurer, Hen- 
ry K. Oliver; Auditor, Levi Reed. The re- 


‘port is accepted, slight applause being given 
‘to Warner, Reed and Oliver, who are Repub- 


So ended the business of the Con- 


They are long, and we 
They may 


sidered! business. 
cannot print them now at length. 
be divided into three classes: Loyal, Half- 
Disloyal and Slangy. The first recognizes 
in Abraham Lincoln the responsible and con- 
stitutional head of the Government, whose 


‘rightful authority” (the italics are not 
‘ours) ought to be *‘ religiously guarded and 


preserved ;” and who ‘‘ ought to guard him- 


self, lest, in the assumption of war powers, 


as the commander-in-chief of vast armies, he 
transcends the limits and bounds set by the 
fathers to guard the liberties of the people.” 
Inuendo: that the President has transcended 
his rightful power, and must look out and not 
do it again! 

Next, we have a repetition of the obsolete 
Crittenden resolution of 1861, the platform 
of all border state slaveholders and dough- 
faces ever since, but now discarded by ev- 
ery man of sense. Next, an assertion, quite 
incompatible with the frequent eulogiums on 
and cheers for McClellan, which prevailed 
throughout the day, that the war on our part, 
for the last eighteen months, has been a total 
failure, and that the people ought to ‘* make 
inquiry as to the causes of the disaster,” Kc., 
Well, who is to blame, if 
itis a failure? Charles Sumner, John A. 
Andrew or Henry Wilson? These eighteen 
months of disaster have been the months dur- 
ing which Wm. H. Seward, George B. Mc- 


| Clellan, and Jo Holt & Co., of the Border 


States, have borne sway, not the Abolition- 
ists! Yet the Joelites, while calling for a 
remedy, propose to continue the same pol- 
icy! 

Next, a resolve denouncing the rebels, well 


enough except in style, which is as detesta-_ 


ble as Train's. 


Next, a sop to the Democratic Convention | 


of the next day, in the shape of a dissertation | 


|on Habeas Corpus and Martial Law, win 
ing up with a demand that we should send 
| better men to Congress—i.e., better hunkers 
and sounder doughfaces. ; 

' Next, another badly-written resolve in 
honor of the brave soldiers who have fought 
and fallen. 

Next, an endorsement of the President's 
» Proclamation ! 

“What!” says an emancipationist friend, 
‘did they really endorse the Proclamation ? 
God bless ‘em for it! Now we're all 
| united !” 

Endorse it? why of course. they did! We 
give you what they said about it, and all they 
said:— * 

Resolved, That we have read with pleasure 

er-in-Chief, in his Proclamation of September 


22, 1862, that ‘ the war hereafter as hereto- 
ifore, will be prosecuted for the object of prac- 


filled. With a charming considerateness for ‘tically restoring the constitutional relations 


between the United States' aud the people 
thereof, in which States that relation is, or 
may. be suspended or disturbed.” 

Call you not this an endorsement? Call 
you not this a backing of your friends? Not 
a word, to be sure, of approbation of the 
grand Edict of Freedom! Not a word, to be 
sure, of the peremptory order to enforce the 
| Liberating Law of Congress! Only this little 
incidental side remark of all the President's 

Proclamation meets their approval. Very 
well! Ifthe Joelites can stand this issue 
| we can! 
| Next, Mr. Dana’s resolution offered at the 
| Republican Convention, which was improved 
_and passed in better form by that body. 
Next, the slangy resolution, for the boys. 
It endorses the young Napoleon, and talks 
‘like the V. Y. Herald about the efforts of 
‘letter writers and Governors to displace him. 
Pure slang! A sop to the Train element of 
/the party ! 


| Next, the Border States, Kentucky and 


' 


| Maryland, are praised and sympathized with ; 
and so the Resolutions close. 

We can only add, for our space is limited, 
| that the sole principle avowed and applauded 
‘at the Convention, was hatred of Charles 
Sumner and John A, Andrew. This was the 
alpha and omega, the beginning and the end. 
| This ‘‘ o’er-informed the tenements of clay,” 
| which sat painfully for three long hours on 
‘those hard chairs. This ‘‘ fretted the pigmy 

spirits” of the small beer politicians, and 
_ sweltered through the pores of the perspiring 
orators. ° 

| Do these men suppose Massachusetts is go- 
_ing to stop her career to gratify thls petty, 
| paltry, wicked revenge? Never! 

P. S.—We almost forgot to mention two 
facts :— 

| I. Linus Child presided. 

| II. Linus Child was not appointed Col- 
lector for the 3d Congressional District. 





THE SORROWS OF TRAIN. 

' Train,—and ‘the name never seemed so 
suggestive of the German word for tear, 
from which it is derived,—has come to grief. 
The ink runs cold in our pen as we write it : 
Train has seen the inside of Lock-up No. 2! 
Alas, where are now the hopes of a war with 
England, when the police of the two nations 
agree on the Train question? ‘The champion 
of the Joel Parkerites in the lock-up for im- 
proper exposure of himself in Faneuil Hall! 

Train, it seems, went to the Cradle of Lib- 
erty to make a speech for slavery. To tliis 
end he climbed roughly over heads and shoul- 
ders until he reached the stand and stood be- 
fore the people a capital imitation in chalk 
of the Webster on the canvass just above 
him. He was inspected for some minutes, 

/and then it was thought the show was over. 

One gentleman came forward and got a fine 
view of him, examining him with mirth-pro- 

'voking,care from head to ftcot, as if he were 

| Agassiz examining a new specimen of ring- 
tailed Simia. Train did not like this and 
began to double up his fist and screech like a 
gorilla ; his fellow-gorillas on the floor sereech- 

The band went on playing ‘‘Oh 

dear what can the matter be!” The farce was 
not put down in the programme, but was very 
amusing. But the policemen interfered and 
the curtain fell. George Francis was then 
placed on the downward train, and, followed 
by his valiant retainers,who walked as straight 
as such spirited fellows can who have got 
themselves up for interrupting a meeting, he 
went through the streets of his native Boston, 
his head bare, his shirt-bosom open, his cra- 

-vatuntied. The Trainites tried hard to get up 

| a sensation, but with poor success. The smile 


_ing chorus. 


that played on every face as he passed indi- 
cated the quiet satisfaction with which the 
/matter was viewed. A very excited individ- 
ual who rushed out of the front door crying 
,**Who’s goin to see Train licked 2?” ran round 
to the back of the Hall. Seeing an Irish 
drayman the Excited Individual put at him 
and cried, ‘*Are you goin to see Train licked ” 
“Well,” answered Patrick, ‘‘I don’t mind go- 
in; Where's it goin to be done?” zx. Indi- 
vid., with intense disgust, makes up to a 
butcher, ‘Are you goin to see Train licked 2” 
‘Pf an't got time,” said the unconscious 
butcher. dividing a leg of mutton. Where- 
upon we saw despair settle upon the Excited 
Individual’. fice. 

When Train got to station No.2 he seized pen 
and paper, and like Cwsar prepared commen- 
teries of the Great Wars, quorum magna 
pecs fuerat. In them he remarks that he was 
‘annoyed to see Boston in slavery, Massa- 
chusetts in chains.” Are we to suppose from 
this that Mr. T:ain has become converted, 

Was this the ef- 
Oyez, Oyez! 


and is opposed to slavery ? 

ct of Mr. Sumner’s oration ? 
Train no longer thinks slavery a good thing! 
George Francis again says that he reached the 
stage over the fallen bodies of several.— 
Train is too medest. We cannot allow his 
feats to be hidden under such a_ bushel as 
‘tseveral.” We were near by, and assure the 
public that the fallen bodies were no fewer 
than nine—all in buckram. 





MR. SUMNER’S ORATION. 

Mr. Sumner stood, on Monday last, in Fan- 
euil Hall, face to face with his contsituents— 
the centre of a conflict between the forces of 
civilization and liberty on the one hand, and 
of the frantic myrnudons spawned by barba- 
rism and despotism on the other. The ser- 
pent was therc, but whenever it raised its 
crest all could see that its scales were dead, 
its fangs gone, its hiss a gasp. The great 
truths utteged by the speaker; the noble free- 
dom with which he spake, carried all hearts 
with him. We have heard Charles Sumner 
in Faneuil Hall when his voice had a tone of 
pain and of pleading: for then the cause was 
an infant. On Monday his tone was trium- 
phant like the close of the heroic symphony ; 
for his cause is victorious. Mark it oppress- 
ors! Whatever becomes of Charles Sumner 
his cause is victorious; it already reigns in- 


the Capital ! 


[For the Commonwealth. ] 
ONE OF THE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 


The telegraph announces the death of Wil- 
liam Fuller, of Needham, a private in the 18th 
Reg. of Mass. Volunteers. The tidings af- 
flicted me much. I knew that he joined the 
army from detiberate convictions of daty, and 
with the belief that, it was to be a war for 
freedom; and I earnestly desired that he 
| should live to see the glorious result he an- 
‘ticipated. He was an ardent Republican, 
,and worked zealously. for Fremont in the 
|campaign of 56. He was a working man, 
‘and the enslavement of working men excited 
He was 





| 

| generous indignation in his breast. 
‘among the first three years’ men. that joined 
ithe army. Late in September, 1861, when he 
‘had been some time in Virginia, he wrote to 
‘me: ‘I enlisted purely fram principle; to do 
'what I could to save the free institutions of 
ithe country. We are hard at work, making 
| entrenchments and cutting roads through the 
| 


woods to Munson’s Hill. We have to endure 
/many privations and hardships; but these | 
I will not dwell upon. I am willing to sacri- 
|fice the comforts of home, and even life it- 
| self, if the desired end can be accomplished 
‘by this war.” 

A month later, he wrote: ‘Before I came 
/ here, I was often told that I should not think 
‘so badly of slavery, if I had been in the 
| Slave States. But I must say I have not yet 
seen any beauty in the system: When I do, 
I will inform you. While on picket duty, I 
often meet with slaves and have opportunities 
of gonversing with them. I said to one, who 
came into camp the other day, ‘How have 
you been treated, Robert?’ ‘Pretty well, 
sar.’ ‘Have you been well fed and clothed 2’ 
‘Pretty well, till dis year. Massa hab no 
money to spare dis year.’ ‘Was you con- 
tented?’ ‘No, sar... ‘You say you was 
pretty well treated, and pretty well supplied 
with food and clothes, why wasn’t you con- 
tented then?’ ‘Cause I wanted to be free, 
sar.’ ‘But what could you do to support 
yourself and your wife and children, if you 
were all free?’ His face brightened, and you 
could see his eyes sparkle, as he replied, ‘I'd 
hire a little hut, and hab a little garden, and 
keep a pig and a cow; and I'd work out by 





| the day, and save money. I could save mon- 
‘ey. I've laid up eight dollars this summer ; 
‘but if I couldn’t lay up a cent, I should like 
I should feel better.” ‘Can you 
jread and write?’ ‘No, sar. But 
| mighty fraid to have us touch a paper; they 
say Massa Lincoln is going to free all the 
|slaves.’ Where did you hear that! ‘We 
‘used to hear massa say so, last fall, before 
| Massa Lincoln was President.’ 
| hear of John Brown?’ ‘Yes indeed, sar.— 
| There was great times down here when he 
teome to Harper's Ferry. The folks was all 
| skeered to death. ‘They went from all round 


| 
i here to see him hung.’ ‘Do you think he was 


‘to be free. 
massa’s 


‘Did you ever 


9 


/a good man?” ‘Yes, sar, a mighty fine man. 
**All the slaves [ have met with talk in 

I could fill pages with 
It is a false 
that slaves are contented if they are not beat- 
Liberty is just 


much the same way. 
| similar conversations. 


notion 
en, and have enough to eat. 
/as sweet to them as it is to us. I can say, 
‘from the bottom of my heart, may we never 
come to any terms with the rebels till this 
blot of slavery is wiped out. I, for one, 
would be willing to stay here ten years, and 
endure any amount of hardship, if at the end 
|I could see America truly free. If the war 
could only accomplish this object, it seems as 


if I could say, ‘Now let thy servant depart in. 


1 


| peace. 
At the close of November, 1861, he wrote: 
'“I have been watching the tide of public 
opinion, and I rejoice to see that the senti- 
ments of Sumner, Wilson, and Fremont, are 

fast gaining ground. Emancipation! Blessed 
I have prayed for it, I came here to 
fight for it, Iam ready to die for it. When 

I first came here, they said I was as bad as a 


' word! 


secessionist ; and when I endorsed all Charles 
| Sumner said at Worcester, they told me if I 
- had ‘such views I had better have staid at 
-home. But I stood my ground firmly, and 
spoke the honest convictions of my heart ; for 
‘I know that Mr. Sumner is right, and that 
the right will conquer at last. 
times feared it might not. be in my day; but 
I now feel that the tide is setting strongly in 


I have some- 


| the right direction. <A great change has been 
wrought within a few months. 
er interest in the subject than ever, since I 


I feel a strong- 


have seen the poor slaves and talked with. 


them. No one that inquires of them can 


have a doubt that they are longing for their 


freedom. I know that they are expecting us 
to free them, and are ready at a word to help 
us. We have the power to do it; why do we 
delay? The day will come when the Stars 
and Stripes will wave over a country truly 
free; that it may come svon, is the earnest | 
prayer of a poor soldier.” | 
In January, 1862, he wrote: ‘*Thé other | 
day, in going out to the line of our pickets, | 
which is near to the rebels, I passed by a 
/house where a fine-looking colored lad of sev- | 
He told me his 
master was in the rebel army. He had taken | 
|all his money away with him; but his mis- | 
tress, who was a Union woman, made heaps 


|enteen, was holding a horse. 


of money by selling victuals to the United 
States soldiers, cooked by his mother, who 
was one of her slaves. He said that his mis- 
tress had a pass to go to the line of our pick- 
ets whenever she liked, and that she wanted 
to take him with her, to work for a man near 
our outposts. IT advised him not to go, lest 
it should prove a trap. When I passed the 
house a fortnight later, I saw the same lad | 
chopping wood, with a book peeping from his 
pocket. T asked him what he did with it. He. 
said he wanted very much to learn to read, | 
and that a little boy of six years was teaching | 
him. What a picture it would make, that 
poor slave learning his letters of a little child 
I wish I were an artist that I 
In the course of our short 


six years old! 
might paint it. 
conversation, the lad told me he had found out 
why his mistress wanted him to go to our ont- 
posts to work for a man. She and ber hus- 
band had agreed upon a meeting near the 
lines, and he wantedtotake this young slave to 
work for the rebel army. So much for this 
woman's pretended Union sentiments! The 
trouble is, too much confidence is placed in 
the loyal professions of these people. I am 
not surprised that you are sometimes despond- 
ent concerning the prospects of the country. 
[am also. Oh, what a chance f offered us 
‘to make this a really free country, a fitting 
‘home for the oppressed of all nations! Will 
this glorious opportunity be lost? If so, , 
| who will be accountable? It surely will not! 


be the poor soldiers, who at their country’s 


| we can never have permanent peace till sla- 

: ' 

jvery is abolished. Here are two hundred 
thousand men ready to go forth, at the word, * 


to Victory or Death, and I believe they are 
generally desirous to see Freedom to All in- 
scribed upon their banners. I will not believe 


that the glorious opportunity is to slip by us. ¢ 


Surely, God will not permit it. He hears the 
prayers of the poor slaves, and of those who 
have been working and praying for them for 
years. I still pray on, and hope on. I want 
to do much; but how can I do more than I 
am doing? I must perform my duty and wait 
‘for the wheels of government to move. They 
seem'to move so slowly, that I long to put 
my shoulder to the wheels and push them 
along.” 
‘* From appearances, I judge we shall have 
a battle soon. When the time for action comes 
I shall try to do my duty, God helping me. 
I have written my views to you fully, that if it 
should be my lot to fall in battle, you may know 
with what feelings I go into the conflict. The 
extermination of slavery, and freedom for all, 
through the whole length and breadth of the 
land, is the idea that nerves my arm. May 
God give me strength! May victory be ours ! 
And through our efforts may the millions 
now in bondage be able to proclaim to the 
world, ‘‘Onve we were Slaves but now we 
are all Free men !” 
| The expected battle was indefinitely post- 
poned, as we all know; and the soldiers 
waited patiently for the slow wheels to move. 
The last of July, 1862, six months later, after 
the seven days’ battle before Richmond, fol- 
‘lowed by a retreat of the YU. S. army, Mr. 
Fuller wrote: ‘*We have been so hurried 
that I have had no time to collect my thoughts 
until I was at Savage’s Station on 
Saturday, after the fight at Gaines Mill. All 
day I assisted in the care of the wounded, 
some two thousand in number. May [ never 
see such dreadful sights again! And to think 
they had to be left to the mercy of the rebels ! 
Oh, it was too painful! ‘but they were all 
What 


now. 


patient, not a murmur or complaint. 
a ‘lesson it taught me !” 

**Now we have a little rest; and as I sit 
near the banks of James River, my mind is 
busy with retlections concerning the last five 
months. I need not speak of the great sacrifi- 
ces of life and property, of the recent bloody 
battles and the defeat of our army, you know 
itall. The thought ever present to my mind 
is, what have we accomplished by all our toil, 
and hardship, suffering, and death? Is free- 
Is the nation even 
so strong as it was five months ago? What 
The men 


dom any nearer at hand ? 


are our prospects for the future ? 
It must be confessed that 
something is wrong somewhere. | Who is re- 


The people Gaght 


are disheartened. 


sponsible for this defeat ? 
to know. The poor soldiers ought to know. 
Let the truth be made known !” 
‘* It is my firm conviction that if President 
Lincoln had proclaimed emancipation at the 
beginning of the war, the end would be much 
nearer than it now is, and there would 
have been far less expenditure of blood and 
treasure. Emancipation is a strong word, 
but it must come to that, before we can have 
peace. | know Lam not competent to advise 
the President ; but these are my honest con- 
victions, confirmed day by day, the more I 
see of this accursed system of slavery, which 
is the cause of all our trouble. Lam teaching 
some slaves in our camp; That is, they were 
slaves, but I pray to God they may never be 
so again.” 
The next I heard from Mr. Fuller was that 
_he was wounded in the last battle at Bull Run. 
In answer to my inquiries, he informed me, 
_by another hand, that he had been badly 
wounded in the shoulder, but was doing well. 


He added ‘* My consolation is that I have 


done what I could.” 


A week afterwards, they told me he was 


dead. I thought of him as I last saw him, a 
healthy, young man, full of life and hope. He 
had few advantages for education in his youth, 
but his remarks evinced good intelligence and 
a generous heart. He left a wife and young 
children and went into the army, not from the 
mere contagion of public excitement, but from 
convictions of duty, after deliberate reflec- 
tion, 

Ile was ‘‘ only a private ;” his name is un- 
known to fame; but I honor his memory, as 
a brave man, a true patriot, and, better still, 
a trend to the whole human race, of all na- 
tions and colors. It ftlls my soul with sadness 
to think of theelast words he wrote to me: 
‘* Something is wrong, somewhere. The poor 
soldiers ought to know.” 

Alas, thousands of poor, weary soldiers 
have doubtless gazed on the rivers and hills o f 
Virginia, while they asked themselves, des- 
pondingly, ‘* What has been accomplished by 
all our privations, toils and sufferings?” 
Thousands of brave young souls have passed 
away with heroic patience, saying, ** My con- 
svlation is that I have done what I could.” 

L.. Marita Cur. 
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Wuat wave I poxe tuar MINE ENF- 
MY SHOULD PRAISK ME.—We trust no one 
will refuse to vote for Messrs. Warner, Oliver, 
and Reed, candidates on the Republican State 
ticket, because the no-principled party has 
nominated them for the same offices. We 
know the fate of poor tray for being caught 
in bad company; but we feel sure that it is 
no fault of our excellent Secretary of State, 
State Treasurer,and State Auditor, that they 
are upon the ticket of the Parker-Train 
party. But it looks strange to see their 
name8 in the columns of the Post as its can- 
didates. The slavery party will find that the 
bait will catch no votes for their treacherous 
plot. 


<--~iémsicembiteiiandineancnniiielieimidieaatee 


CONGRESSIONAL = Nonrnations. — Hon. 
H. L. Dawes has been nominated for re-elec- 
tion to Congress from the 10th Congression- 
al district. 

Hon. John B. Alley has been nominated 
for re-election from the 5th Congressional 
district. Mr. Alley*has been a faithful rep- 
resentative of Massachusetts sentiment, be- 
ing always true to freedom, and making his 
practical business talent in the highest de- 
gree useful to the country. 

The Republican Convention of the First 
District, unanimously nominated Hon. T. D. 
Elliot for re-election. This is a well-deserved 
tribute to one of the truest and most faithful 
representatives of all her sentiments and inter- 
ests which Massachusetts ever sent to Con- 
gress. 


a 


Support oF THE Prestpent.—The Ply- 





zall, have left home and families, all that was mouth Rock is the only democratic paper in 
| near and dear to them. I have taken some this State in which we have seen any approv- 
| pains to find out the sentiments of those 4} of the President’s Emancipation Preclama- 
| noun me, and, almost to a man, they say’ tion. 
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TEN PLAGUES OF EGYPT AND AMERICA. |troversy, dividing society, parting families, 
* _ |eréating harsh prejudices. The river is 
| turned to blood. ‘That was our first plague, 
the first consequence of our refusing to let the 
‘slave go. If measures had been taken thirty 
years ago for gradual emancipation, we 
| should have been spared that plague. 
| The second plague was the plague of frogs. 
Out of this angry river of controversy, croak- 
the Land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” ing frogs came up, and penetra into every 
ISAIAH 61: 1—“ The Spirit of the Lord Ged fs upon | household and family. W ho aft these croak- 
me, because the Lord hath annointed paeis at Y ing creatures? The magicians produced them 
enim Laverty tafe captives andthe oPeeinsien too; they’ are on both sides—pro-slavery and 
the acceptable year of the Lord and the day of ven- | anti-slavery frogs. I suppose it means, the 
geance of our God.” foolish talk, the idle gabble, the empty com- 
That which God commanded to be done in_ plaints and fault-finding on both sides, the mu- 
Israel, by Moses and by fsaiah—we have in tual accusations. It wasa great plague in Egypt 
the last weck seen done here. Liberty has and is a great plague with us. All that would | 
been proclaimed throughout all the land unto have been avoided, if thirty years ago, the 
all the inhabitants thereof—liberty to captives | statesmen North and South had agreed to 
—the opening of the prison to those who are | prepare the way for emancipation. We should 
bound. This Proclamation of President Lin- | then have been saved all this croaking, and 
coln, of itself, will make this ‘‘ the acceptable spared that plague. 
year of the Lord.” _ | Next came the plague of lice and of flies— 
~ The Proclamation of Lincoln has been pro-! the little petty torments of all kinds growing 
yerly called the most important state paper out of slavery—the small men coming into 
issued in this country since the Declaration of | power—the great men left out—the thousand 
Independence. It fairly and fully commits agitations, perplexities, annoyances of slave- 
the government and people to universal free-| ry, No one who has lived, as I have lived, 
dom. It is not to be taken back again—no | for years among slaves and slave-holders, but 
matter what happens.—I : should have been | must recognise these plagues as at home there. 
ylad ifit were made immediate. I should have |The absence of domestic comfort, the presence 
been glad if put on principle of justice and | of corrupting influences,the annoyances ofun- 
right, notof mere war necessity. It has been faithful labor, the demoralization of children, 
well said ‘‘that the habit of doing right things | the torments of housekeepers, the vexatious 


A SErRMon, 


Preached in Boston, Sept. 26th, 1862, being 
the Sunday following the President's 
Proclamation. 

By Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Exopvus 8: 1—“Let my people go.”’ 
LEVITICUS 25: 10—“Proclaim Liberty throughout all 


‘them not to move, not to strike yet, to let the | 


tions. 


profound quiet than of a attempts | insurrection, with the assurance of the aid of | 
at insurrection, It shows that they are held | the whole military and naval power of the 
back by some power. Naturally, there ought | United States. The New York Times, while 
to be little local outbreaks. But there are | applauding the wisdom of the proclamation, 
none. I infer that they have leaders, who tell | says: 
From now till the first of January—the day 
white men go on fighting, till their power is ' when this proclamation will take effect—is lit- 
destroyed, and then to take their time by and tle over three months. What may happen 
by. | between now and then, in the progress of the 
- Again —others will say—how is this war, that by that time the rebellion will be put 
emancipation going to help us, or enable us down by the military hand, and that the ter- 
to conquer the rebels or to save the Union. __rible element of slave insurrection may not be 
It will help us, because it is an act of jus- | invoked. : : 
tice, and God is on the side of justice. It will) Deliberately and with full purpose our ene- 
help us by awakening vague terrors of insur- | mies have entered upon this step. 
rection in the rebel armies, and causing them _ Is there any one who has not reflected upon 
to disolve and go home to watch their slaves. | the nature of the agency which Lincoln now | 
Every Christmas even in peaceful times, the invokes? A servile war is necessarily one of'| 
South is agitated by fear of servile insurrec- extermination, and the peculiar character of! 
How will it be the coming Christmas the negro adds to its inevitable horrors. Re- | 
when they know that at the end of it all their leased from authority, he is at once a savage ; | 
slaves may be preparing to make themselves | and the very ignorance which drives him to, 
free according to the Proclamation of Presi-| his own destruction, stimulates him to the | 
dent Lincoln ? darkest excesses. How was it in Southamp- | 
The time when this act was done has also! ton in 1831, when Nat. Turner engaged inthe | 
its significance. It was at the equinox, when | work to which Lincoln now invites? Not sat- | 
days and nights are equal: Our day and night | isfied with murdering the few men who! 
seemed equal,—our good fortune and bad fell into their power, they massacred even | 
about balanced. We had been defeated and the babe in thecradle. They in this manner | 
driven out of Virginia. We defeated the re- | exterminated the family of Mr. Travis, Tur- | 
bels and drove then out of Maryland. It was ner’s kind and indulgent master. Next Mrs. 
when the storm of war was at its height, the Waller and her ten children were slain and 
great equinoctial storm. But at this equinox piled in a heap on the floor. Near by, a 
the Sun turns to go South, and so the Sun of school of little girls was captured, and all mas- 
freedom, which has illuminated thé North so | sacred except one, who escaped. The fami- 
long, filling it with knowledge, with prosper- |ly of Mrs. Vgughan was next destroyed. In 





\. 
the President to call for such a force @f vol- | progressive principles of real democratic re- 


unteers for one year’s service, of not les8than | publican government, as represented by those 
one hundred thousand in the aggregate, the. ho j ° . 
quota of each state to be raised after it shall | ~ © im good faith support the Administra- 
have filled its quotas of the requisitions already ,0n, and the factious conservatism, whose 
made for volunteers and for militia. We be-! sympathies are with slavery and despotism. 
lieve that this would be a measuzé of military That Democratic Party, whose last national 
prudence, while it would greatly promote the < . 
military education of the people. representative was Buchanan, has ceased 
‘We hail with heartfelt gratitude and en- forever to exist; and those democrats who 
couraged hope the proclamation of the Presi- really believe in democracy, and have been 
dent issued on the 22d instant, declaring clinging to the wreck of the old ship in which 
emancipated from their bondage all persons | 4),4; 1 , sot 
held to service or labor as slaves in the rebel C'™ Hopes of progress were i 
states whose rebellion shall last until the first Teighted, will not dangle at the taiP of the 
day of January ensuing. The right of any new conservative formation. But they will 
persons to retain authority to compel any fall in cordially with the earnest and progres- 
portion of the subjects of the national yovern- ; 
ment to rebel against it, or to maintain its ‘ ‘ : 
enemies, implies, in those who are allowed the OUt Teservation to all the efforts of the Pres- 
possession of such authority, the right to re- ident to crush rebellion, preserve the Union, 
bel themselves ; and, therefore, the right to, and restore peace, by the establishment of 
establish martial law br military government freedom to all men who stand under the pro- 
in a state or territory in rebellion implies the wei . : 
right and the duty of the government to li-| ¢¢ting folds of the flag. For democrats well 
berate the minds of all men living therein by | know, that however demagogues may howl 
ee assurances of about ‘* white men’s” interests, it is peace 
rotection, in order that all who are capable | See ic i . 
lntellectwally sea gies ine oa and freedom to all men, which will protect 
obedience, may not be forced into treason, as | the rights, and bring prosperity and happi- 
the willing tools of rebellious traitors. To ness to the masses of the people. 
have continued indefinitely the most eflicient | 
cause, suppert and stay of the rebellion, 
would have been in our judgment, unjust to 
the loyal people whose treasures and lives are | 
made a willing sacrifice on the altar of pa- 


sive party which is giving its support with- 


+> 
+> 


RECORD OF THE WAR. 
The forees on the banks of the Potomac 





from motives of expediency, tends to destroy | 
nobility and heroism in a people.” Nevertheless | 
the deed is done. Prospective in form, in | 
essence and infltence it is immediate. The | 
sword has cut the knot which policy could not 
untie. No more fear now of any false peace. 
The South now can never forgive Abraham 
Lincoln, nor unite with him except as con- | 
quered and submissive subjects. No more 
false and treasonable policies at the North. 
All men must choose their side now. No 
more deceitful compromises. | 

Lincoln like Daniel, has at last put forth | 
his hand, and written on the wall, the letters | 
of fire which pronounce that the Rebellion | 
and Slavery shall perish together. We, at 
the North, can breathe freely; we are not 
obliged any longer to support slavery with one 
hand while we fight it with the other. 

I think that all thoughtful persons must 
have been struck by the parallel between our 
African slavery and that of the Jews in Egypt, 
between Egyptian and American slavery. 

We do not despise the Negro more than 
the Egyptians despised the Jews. The Jews 
were ignorant and brutal compared with the | 
Eyyptian’s. They did not seem fit to be free. | 
They certainly did not know how to take care | 
of themselves. They did not even care much | 
about being free, they preferred the flesh pots | 
of Egypt to the starvation in the wilderness. 
They were better off in slavery, so it seemed, 
happier, more comfortable, than as free men. 
They blamed Moses and Aaron for Emanci- | 
pating them, We can easily imagine that! 
every argument used by modern Statesmen 
aud Doctors of Divinity against freeing the 
negroes, was used by some Egyption [igh | 
Priests against freeing the slaves. The Jews 
were idolators brought by Providence into | 
Eevpt to be refined and civilized, by the | 
wisdom of the Egyptians. Egyptian slavery | 
was a sort of missionary institution for them. 
They would not know how to take care of 
themselves. Moses and Aaron were selfish | 
ayitators, having political objects—or at best | 
wild enthusiasts, crazy philantropists, with no 
practical wisdom, Besides, was not slavery a | 
divine institution, and were not the Jews | 
brought into Egypt by God's direction through 
the prophet Joseph? Besides, the Egyptian | 
constitution did not provide for Emancipation, 
it could not be done constitutionally. To all 
which excellent reasoning 
one answer—‘t Let my people go ;” and 
when God says ‘* let my people go,” it has to 
be done, in spite of all the arguments of the 
wise and learned and pious defenders of sla- 
very whether in Egypt or in Boston, [have 
no doubt that the Memphis Courier and Post 
had leaders’ every day against’ Moses and 








| 


‘heads of kind, noble sons, taking our best 


there was but, 


| the same thing. 


and perpetual inprovidence, forgetfulness, 
dirt, noise, carelessness, and immorality per- 
vading all parts of social life in slavery. This 
is the plague oflice and flies. But if measures 
had been taken for abolishing slavery years 
ago, that would have been spared. The slaves 
educated by the hope of freedom, would have 
been improving all the time. 

Thencame four other Plaugues—of Disease 
of Cattle—Boils on Man and Beast—Hail and 
Fire destroying the products of the Earth. 
Locusts devouring what the Hail spared. 
What does this mean, but the decay of pros- 
perity under the influence of the slave system? 
the destruction of national interests, the land 
laid waste by careless labor, crops blighted 
by a bad system of industry, finally the Hail 
and Fire of this terrible war, running along 
the ground, and devouring the fruits of the 
earth, the Cotton Crop neglected or burned, 
the trampling march of wasteful armies de- 
vouring the corn and food, and making great 
States to resemble a wilderness, and finally 
the Locusts of Taxation to devour what has 
been spared. I think we have experience 
enough, North and South, of these plagues. 

Then came the Plague of Darkness, and 1! 
do not know of any Darkness more thorough- | 
ly Egyptian, than that which fell on this land 
through so many dreary years. Our mer- 
chants, our ministers, our press, our politic- 
ians, unable to see that slavery was the root 
of all these evils, Shardening their hearts 
against all|these plagues, laying all the blame, 
not t wery, but to those who opposed it, 
ang obstinately refusing to do anything 
ainst the system which was poisoning the 
fe of the nation. They would touch any- 
ing but that. And such was their rever- 
ence for this diabolical institution; that even 
when fighting against the slaveholders with 
one hand, they continued to protect and de- 
fend slavery with the other. It was darkness 
which might be felt, darkness palpable. 

So at last, as we —— our hearts. As 
this Pharaoh, the American nation, North and 
South, hardened its heart against God’s eall: 
‘*‘Let my People go,” came the final plague, 
the Death of the first born. Came at last, 
this fearful, crucl war; entering happy homes, 
desolating joyous families, laying low the dear 











and bravest to sacrifice on the altar of the 
country’s redemption. This cruel war takes 
our first born, and then, at last we yield. | 
Pharaoh says: Let them go. For Mr. Lincoln | 
represents the American nation. His mind | 
stands for the average condition of public | 
opinion, And when he says: Let Slavery | 
cease, we nay know that the people have said | 
He is neither much before | 


Aaron calling them fanatics, traitors, and erazy | por much behind, the convictions and wishes of 


But the only answer was ‘let 
* and, 


abolitionists. 
my people go that they may serve me ; 
at last, they went. 


the nation. Republicans and Democrats have | 
| nowcome to that point, the politicians, the pul- | 
| pit, the press, and the army, have arrived 


, 


ity, with progress, now turns ‘to illuminate this manner, between Sunday night and Mon- 
the South with the same PRY 2% Under the day noon, they had murdered fifty-five per- 
e South shall | 


warmth and light of freedom, t 


be civilized and lose its barbarism. Its feudal | children. 


system shall give way. Manufactures shall | 
penetrate it, common schools shall be spotted | 


over its hill sides and make its beautiful val- | invokes. 


leys more beautiful with the advancing cul- 
ture ofa great people. Instead of the cry of 
the slave under the lash, there shall be the 
glad hum of free industry; instead of the 
shrieks of the tortured negro, the happy, 
laughter of the African laborers, elevated by 
education, and dignified by independence and 
requited industry. Is not the Sun then turn- 


ing South, and was not this great action well | coln adds butchery—even the butchery of 


done, on that day ? | 

We, as a nation, taught by trial, will | 
become more strong, more wealthy, more | 
powerful than ever. But let us trust that. 
we shall know how to use our power hence- | 


forth, not to tyranize and oppress other races | coln’s crime. 


but to help them. There will be a vast deal | 
for us to do, after this war is over, in edu- 
cating the blacks, in colonizing the slave | 


states with a better society, in building up | when unloosed, is a savage. 
good institutions there, in curing the moral | ed the further fact that Lincoln dooms _ his 


evils which war always brings in its train. If 
. . . * . | 
this nation rises to a sense of its duty and | 


opportunity, it will become the Polestar of derer of women and babes, and the false de- 


mankind, the leading race of Humanity, the 
christianizing people of the earth. 
oe | 


THE PROCLAMATION AT RICHMOND. | 


From the spirit with which the President's | 
Emancipation Proclamation has been receiv- | 
ed in the South, it is evident that. it reaches | 
the sore spot of the rebellion. 





them a great good by removing from before | ‘ hank 
their | are not delivered over to his will! 

» |abundantly able to maintain a salutary do- | 
: ; : Re-| megtic authority at the same time that our | 
lying upon their traitor friends here, they armies meet Lincoln’s in the field. 


have never before quite believed that the | would simply drive our servants to their de- 


their eyes the deception with which 
sympathizers North have blinded them. 


Federal Government would give slavery its 
death blow. Let them no Wnuger trust to 
Northern traitors. ; 

Mr. Semmes, of La., introduced in the reb- 
el Senate, on the 29th of September, the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


Resolved, By the Congress of the Confed- 
erate States, that the Proclamation of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States 
of America, issued at the city of Washington, 
in the year 1862, wherein he declares ** that 
on the first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord 1863, all persons held as slaves 
within any State or deignated parts of a State 
whereof the people shall be in rebellion 


against the United States, shall bethenceforth | 


and forever free,” is levied against the citi- 


-[vilest fiend] that fell had raised the battle 


| consider these as all embodied in the word 
| ** fiend,” and shall we call him that ? 


It will do js as bad as it’ his power corresponded with 


sons, nearly all of whom were women and 


This is the sort of work Lincoln desires to 
see. This is the agency which Lincoln now 
It is one which the most callous 
highwayman should shudder to employ. | 
This is now his war cry! It is ‘‘as if the! 


cry of hell!” 
Butler has been called infamous: by com- | 











; | 
‘mon consent he is known as the beast. But} 


Butler is a saint compared to his master. In| 
addition to all that Butler authorized, Lin- | 
babes. Language is too poor to furnish a} 
name suitable for such a character. Nay, | 
the whole catalogue of dishonoring epithets | 
is not suflicient to do justice to it. ‘* Mur-| 
derer” is a term of honor compared to. Lin- | 

*¢*Child and woman murderer” | 
tells but part of the story. To this is added | 
the cowardice of employing an agent. To} 
this belongs the additional fact that the agent, 
To this is add- 


agent to destruction. What shall we call 
him ?—coward ? assassin? savage? the mur- 


stroyer of his own deluded allies? Shall we 
Lin- 
coln, the fiend !—let history take hold of him 
‘and let the civilized world fling its scorpion 
lash upon him! 

We have described Lincoln’s intentions and 
wishes towards us. We have shown what 
terrors he would let loose, if he could. He 


his avowed designs. But, thank Heaven! we 
We are 


Lincoln | 


| struction. Cheerful and happy now, he plots 
‘their death. An insurrection is their swift 
destruction, How was it in the long hatched 


Southampton case, to which we have already 
|referre¢d? Sunday night the insurrectionists 
‘began their work. Monday at noon they 
| were in full flight, and hiding in the swamps. 
| It needs scarcely be askedhow they fared.— 
They suffered a terrible retribution. They 
were hunted like wild beasts, as they were, 
‘and were at first killed wherever found. Sev- 
eral of these muderers of women and children 
were taken at the Cross Keys, and their heads 
cut off on the spot; afterwards captives were 
tried and hung—among them, Nat Turner, 
the leader. Some innocent ones are believed 
_to have perished with the gujfty. 
So it will ever be with servile insurrections if 
They can gain no foothold 


| 


| attempted here. 


triotism, would have discriminated: against 
the wife who is compelled to surrender her. 
husband, against the parent who surrenders 
his child to the hardships of the camp and 
perils of battle, and in favor of rebel masters | 
thus permitted to retain their slaves. 


humanity and justice, the rights and dignity | 
of the government, and against a sound and 
a wise national policy. The decision of the 
President to strike at the root of the rebel- 
lion will lend new vigor to the efforts, and 
new life and hope to the heart of the people. 
Cordially tendering to the President our res- 
pecttul assurances of personal and official 
confidence, we trust and believe that the pol- 
icy now inagursted will be crowned with suc- | 


It | Pespondents,—or nearly so, are on his side, 
would have been a final decision alike against | this is supposed to be all right. 


‘inspires the most lively fear in that section, 


| publication of it. 


remain much as they were a week or two ago, 
as far as is known. One of the latest reports 
is that Gen. McClellan has made a requisition 
for 5000 spades, and as all the newspaper cor- 


The very latest reports are, that Gen. Lee 
retreated with his forces up the Shenandorh 
Valley a week ago. It is further stated that 
the President’s Proclamation of Emancipation | 


and that newspapers have been forbidden the | 





The rebels sueceeded in placing a battery 


cess, Will give speedy and triumphant victories , at Cockpit on the Potomac, which was de- 


over our enemies, and secure to this nation 
and this people the blessing and favor of’ 
the Almighty God. We believe thatthe blood | 
of the heroes who have already fallen, and | 
those who may yet give up their lives to the | 
country will not have been shed in vain. 

‘**The splendid valor of our soldiers, their 
patient endurance, their manly patriotism, and | 
their devotion to duty, demand from us and | 
from al! their countrymen the homage of the 
sincerest gratitude, and the pledge of our 
constant reinforcement and support. A just 
regard for these brave men, whom we have 
contributed to place in the field, and for the 
importance of the duties which may lawfully 
pertain to us hereafter, has called us into 
friendly conference. 

**And now, presenting to.our national Chief 
Magistrate this conclusion of our delibera- 
tions, we devote ourselves to our country’s 
service, and we will surround the President 
with our constant support, trusting that, the | 
fidelity and zeal of the loyal states and peo- 
ple will always assure him that he will be) 
constantly maintained in pursuing with vigor | 
this war for the preservation of the national | 
life and the hope of humanity. | 


“© A. G. Curtin, (Pennsylvania. ( | 
**Joun A. ANDREW, (Massachusetts.) | 
“*Ricuarp Yates, (Illinois. )S 

* TsRaAEL WASHBURNE, Jr. (Maine.) 
** Epwakp SaLomon, (Wisconsin. ) 
‘SAMUEL J. Kirk woop, (lowa.) 
*O. P. Morton, (Indianag) 

By D. G. Rose, his representative. 
“Wx. Sprague, (Rhode Island.) 
‘<P. WH. Prerpornt, ( Virginia.) 
**Davr Topp, (Ohio.) 

‘*N.S. Berry, (New Hampshire.) 
** AusTIN Buair, (Michigan. ) 


—_—--_ -—_¢ —»ee > - — —— 


DEATH OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


The Democratic State Convention met at 
Worcester, on Wednesday last, and as was 


|tucky, as was expected. 


|large supplies of all kinds, and when they 


stroyed by a gunboat on Monday. | 
A train containing supplies of all kinds, | 
two pieces of artillery and small arms, under 


charge of a Imboden, a rebel cavalry officer, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| was captured in the neighborhood of Cumber- | 


| 
land, Md.,°on Monday. | 
The Richmond Enquirer is taking encour- | 


agement to the rebel cause because the Presi- | 


dent’s Proclamation is causing commotion | 
The usual 
threats are made at Richmond on account of’ 


among their «riends at the North. 


the Proclamation, and in Kentucky the rebels | 
resort to the same means of attempting to | 


‘make their followers believe that Kentuckians 


hitherto loyal, are coming over to their side. | 

The Richmond Whig claims that the entire | 
rebel. losses in the Manassas battles do not | 
exceed 5000 and that the losses in Maryland | 
range from 5000 to 6000, | 


| 
CAMPAIGN IN THE West. | 
The forees do not come in conflict in Ken- | 
There has been lit- | 
tle fighting except a few skirmishes of ade | 


vanced cavalry. The rebels have probably | 


done as much as they expected, obtained | 
paid for them, did so in Confederate scrip, | 
arresting those who refused to take the trash. | 
It is estimated by ‘reliable’ persons that 


they have a force of 78,000 men in that State. 





An equally reliable person puts the rebel 
j force in Missouri and adjacent to that State | 
in Arkansas at 40,000, 


threatened the enforcement of the conserip- 


Gen. Bragg has 


| 
| 
| tion act in Kentucky, and Richard Howes has | 


' 
| E ‘ 
| been inaugurated as the Rebel Governor of 
| 


Kentucky, at Frankfort. 


These parallels in history are very curious. there. ‘Let them go,” coming from Mr. | 
It scems as if every thing which happened had | Lincoln, comes from the great majority of the | 
its type somewhere. It is one daw working nation. They were not quite prepared for it, 
itself out again and again in new form and perhaps, when Fremont said it; not quite, 
under new circumstances—but one and the when Hunter said it; but now, I have no 


zens of the Confederate States, and as such isa with proper vigilance. They will, atany rate, 

ross violation of the usages of civilized war- | be as swiftly suppressed as acommon riot, and 
fare, an outrage on the rights of private pro- | terrible punishment will fall on the guilty. But 
perty’, and an invitation to an atrocious ser- | what does the fiend care for that? He is the 


expected by those in the secrets of the lead-| There have been a series of battles and re- | 
ers, voted to support the ticket of the No- | ported successes of the Federal arms near, 
Party Convention. Thus they have attempt- | the old battle-fields in the vicinity of Corinth, | 


same law forever. 

See for example—how God always chooses 
the poor, the despised, the weak, the ignorant 
to abase the pride of the haughty. 
the Jews to abase the pride of the Egy ptians— 


he chose the negro to bring dewn our pride. | 


‘The Jews were God's peculiar people, not that 
they were any better than others but because 
they were worse. They had some qualities of 
their own which God meant to use; but they 
were stubborn, rebellious, dirty, idolatrous, 
mean and ignorant. 


world to confound the wise, and base things 
of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to neught things which are 
that no tlesh shall glory in his presence.” 
There was that mighty Egyptian nation, 
wealthy, powerlul, wise—to whom Herodotus 
Pythagoras and Plato went to get instruc- 
tion, the greatest architects the world ever 
saw, the greatest writers the world has seen, 
recording everything in imperishable granite ; 


3000 years betore Christ, reaching the sum- | 


mit of human art, knowledge and civilization, 
brought to nothing but these poor, miserable, 
irresponsible Jdews.-—-Why?  Beeause God 
chose the dews, to humble the Egyptians. 

And here is this great American people, 
wealthy, powertul and wise, brought down al- 
most to ruin by the feeble, ignorant and en- 
slaved negro. Why? Because God has chosen 
them to humble jind teach us* 

I think a parallel might be found also 
between the B sen of Egypt ang America. 
Moses and Aaron came together to Pharoah, 
the Law-giver and the Priest. So in the 
anti-slavery appeals to the American Nation, 
the Law-giver and Prophet have gone 
tovether. dohn Quincey Adams and Dr. 
Channing, headed the long list of political 
and moral champions of Freedom, the-one 
making the Hails of Congress sound with 
appeals as legislater and statesman, the 
other appealing to men’s consciences anc 
hearts trom the pulpit and platform. Be- 
ing at the same time a political And moral 
question, the righteous statesman, and the 
patriotic clergyman went together,and upheld 
each the other's arms. 

When Moses and Aaron went in before 
Pharaoh, thetr rods became serpents, That 
means that the red of rebuke and warning 
stung. ltwas very biting and sharp. Then the 
magicians and Egyptian Priests, their Clergy, 
Professors and Doctors, were stfmmoned to re- 
ply to Moses and Aargn,and their rods became 
serpents too Phe coutroversy on their side 
was as sharp and bitter as on the other. On 
the whole, there was a very violent and acri- 
monious discussion, an anti-slavery and pro- 
shivery controversy, with a great deal ot bit- 
terness and personality on both sides. 

Chen tollowed the first Plague, the Plague 
of Blood. Now | donot question the reality of 
all these miracles. Ll beheve that there were 
some extraordinary events took place in the 
outward world, at that time. 1 do not pre- 
tend to say whether these plagues were liter- 
ally true or not. 1 do not think any one can 
say. But what concerns us is to see that be- 
side the literal meaning nd above it, there 
is a spiritual meaning. The literal fact was 
for that tame, and eapired then, and came to 
anend. The spiritual meaning repeats itself 
in all history forever. 

What then is the spiritual meaning of the 
Plague of Blood? The river turned to blood; 
the great river of Egypt, out of which the 
whole people drank, aad which fertilized the 
whole land. It is the great river of public 
opinion, of thought, of convicuion ; which feeds 
the spiritual lite of a nation, and is itselt fed 
by the thousand little rills and streams of 
private thought ; by talk, by writing, by jour- 
nals, by books, by pulpits, by public meet- 
ings. It turned to blood—that 1s, it all took 
on the form of angry discussion of violent. con- 


tention. So it was m Egypt about the emanci- | 


vation of the Israelites. Ss it is with us. 
Ve had, and have still bitter and angry con- 


Ile chose j 


The law is thus stated— | 
**God has chosen the foclish things of this | 


; doubt, they are. 
So God has taken us, as -he took the Egypt- | 
‘ians, through our ten plagues. So he teaches | 
jus his will, as he taught them, by Discipline. | 
!'They did not harden their hearts more than | 
' we have hardened ours. They did not suffer | 
jmore than we have suffered. Let us hope | 
'that we shall be benefited by the lesson as 
ithey were. For after the Israelites were 
'emancipated, the Egyptian State rose to its 
highest degree of power, wealth, wisdom and 
splendor, and so I trust shall we. 

But, it is said, ‘What good will it do 2’ These | 

!are mere words, empty words, unless made | 
' efficient by deeds, to say the slaves shall be | 
‘free when we have no power of making them 
i tree, what good willthat do? The same good | 
i that it did, on the 4th of July, 1776, to declare | 
{that these States are, and of right ought to | 
be, independent. That Declaration of Inde- | 
pendence, July 4, 1776, did not make us in- 
‘dependent then. British armies occupied our 
principal States and cities long after. They | 
held New York, they held Philadelphia, they | 
overran Virginia and the Carolinas. What) 
good did it do to say we were independent, | 
when we had no power to make ourselves so ? 
| Who thinks this now? Who throws doubt 
, to-day on the importance of that Declaration ? 
| Do we not celebrate it every year, with 
| orations, cannons, bells, and the rejoicing of | 
fa nation? ‘It was a simple Declaration of 
Conviction and Purpose—that was all. But 
it made us what we are. 

An army is not as strong as a principle.— | 
Ideas lie back of armies, back of guns and 
cannon. Cannon and guns fight as_ the 
idea directs. Put) a common nail among 
iron filings, and you do not disturb them; 
add to that common nail the invisible and_ 

‘imponderable power of magnesm,—rub it with 

a magnet, and though to the senses it seems 
the same as before, all the iron filings rise 
wp to it, and cluster around it. An army 
fighting without ideas and convictions is the 
unmagnetized nail. Magnetize armies with 
freedom, make them the champéons of uni- 
versal liberty, and they are endowed with 
new force. They know what they are fight- 
jing for, they overcome everything they touch, 
they attract and repel—attract their friends, 
turning away their enemies, 

John Brown, and his fitteen men, frightened 
Virginia; more than MeClellan with his 100,- 
moO? Why?) Because John Brown carried a 
terrible idea with him,that of universal free- 
dom. MeClellan announced as his intention, 
that of putting downthe slave with aniron arm. 
Jefferson Davis shows his fear of Hunter and 
ot Phelps, by threatening to hang them. Why ® 
Because they arm the slaves. and give them 
treedom. 


‘But. it is again said, **how erill the slares 


know tt?) Hee will they ever hear of it 2” 
These things cannot be concealed. This 
kind ot knowledge tlies in the air. The 


slaves have underground railroads and tele- 
graphs. Every night. while theitotnasters 
sleep, slaves go from plantation to plantation, 
to carry and get the news. They are the 
nocturnal newspapers of the slaves. Those 
who live in the South tell me that intormation 
goes, in the most mysterious way, among the 
slaves, going from ene part of a State to an- 
other in an incredibly Ea time. That they 
will net Aear if is an idle fear. They are 
hearing about it to-day. Long before the 
first of January, the great mass of the slaves 
will know it well. P ? 
Again, others say, ‘*The slaves domot want 
their freedom. They do no; desire to be free, | 
or, at least, not enough to run the risk of, 


fighting for their freedom. See how quiet 
they have been during all this war. They 


have disappointed many who expected they | 
would strike for liberty before now, they have | 
not shown the courage and ente.prise we ex-| 
pected from them. Will they show ews 
now ?” é | 

It seems to me, onthe other hand, that the | 
stillness of the slave is ominous. If I were a/ 
slaveholder I should be more afraid of their | 


vile war, and therefore should be held up to 


the execration of mankind and counteracted ! 


by such severe retaliatory measures, as in the 
judgment of the President may be best calcu- 
lated to secuae its withdrawal or arrest its ex- 
ecution. 

Mr. Semmes said the resolution had not 
been drawn without reflection. 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, said the resolution 
did not go far enough. He thought the Pres- 
dent should be authorized immediately to 
proclaim that every person found in arms 
against the Confederate Government and its 


institutions, on our soil, should be put to. 


death, and that every citizen of the confeder- 
acy be proclaimed a soldier, for the time be- 
ing, to execute the proclamation upon the 
persons of every murderer, thief, and scoun- 
drel,endorsed and acting under the proclama- 
tion of Lincoln. 

Mr. Phelps, of Mississippi, said that he 
had always been in favor of conducting the 
war under the “black flag.” If that flag had 
been raised at Manassas a year ago, the war 
ere now would have been ended. 

Mr. Henry, of Tennessee, did not think 
the resolution strong enough. The time had 
arrived when we should declare a war of ex- 
termination upon every toe that puts his foot 
upon our soil, no matter what may be the 
bloodshed it may cause. We should meet a 
foe of the character that menances us under 
the black flag, and neither ask nor receive 
quarter, from this day henceforward. He 
proceeded to argue that if a war of extermi- 
nation were declared, no quarter being al- 


lowed, the Northern soldiers would not 
dare to invade the soil of the South. 


After further debate in favor of a retaliato- 
ry policy, the resolution was referred to the 
committee on the judiciary. 

The Richmond Whig, in commenting on 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and also the 
subsequent Proclamation, gives evidence of 
its expectation of aid and comfort from) sym- 
pathizers in the North, who are to carry 
their treason so far as to bring on sanguina- 
ry civil strife in the fall elections. 

The Richmond Dispatch, however, having 
less faith in the aiders and abettors of treason 
in the North, regards the Proclamation as ev- 
idence that Abolitionists have complete pos- 
session of the federal government, and thinks 
there will be a general acquiescence with the 
Proclamation, 

The Richmond Inquirer, which is the best 
exponent of the real southern opinion at the 
rebel capital, vents its vindictive wrath in an 
article which we copy, as by far the most truth- 
ful and reliable exhibition of the spirit in which 
the South has received the Proclamation. 

gFrom the Richmond Inquirer. 
LINCOLN’S PROCLAMATION. 


Abraham Lincoln's proclamation, ordain- 
ing servile insurrection in the Confederate 
States, has not been for a moment misunder- 
stood either North or South. After undertak- 
ing to, destroy four thousand millions of our 
property/ at a dash of the pen, Lincoln pro-' 
ceeds to ‘say : 

And the executive government of the United 
States, inclading the military and naval au- 
thority thereof, will recognise and maintain 
the freedom of such persons, and will do no 
act or acts to repress such persons, or any of 
them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual . 

This is as mach as to bid the slaves rise i- 


common enemy of both white and black. 


The efforts of the fiend to breed discontent 
can be readily counteracted and provided 
against, if we are vigilant, and we must be. 
‘The county courts or military authorities 
| must establish suitable patrols for the preser- 
| vation of the public peace. The men of a 
neighborhood, even if there he but few, and 
iif they be infirm, must keep fire-arms and 
‘form a neighborhood guard if necessary. A 
very little organization and preparation, with 
vigilance, will suffice to countervail all the ef- 
forts of the emissaries whom the fiend may 
send, and to overawe all turbulence. ‘These 
things must be all duly attended to. 

| Our military operations are henceforth to 
‘assume a very grave character. The fiend’s 
new programme will, necessarily, destroy all 


progressive ideas, the old fogy conservatives. 
The Convention was anything but harmonious, 
as there was a large element present, which, 
although desirous of defeating Gov. Andrew 
and Charles Sumner, yet desired to preserve 
the life of a party, which they have continued 


side of progress and right, in accordance 


ples of democracy. But the delegates who 
represented this element of the democracy 


were overwhelmed by those who are ready 





terms between us. The next campaign will be 
a tremendous one, both for the character and 
the magnitude of the hostilities. Let our au- 


,thorities prepare the whole strength of our | 


people for the tremendous shock. The ene- 


my 1s making giant pe: as well as| 


issuing fiendish proclamations. 
spond with sak energy. 
safe now and ever. If we do not, we shall 
be lost. But we will do it, and we will not 
be lost. What says Congress and the Exee- 
utive ? 





ADDRESS OF THE LOYAL GOVERNORS. 


Altoona Convention. 


We must re- | 
If we do, we are} 


The Address to the President Adopted at the | 


The following is the full text of the address | 
of the loyal Governors to the President | 


adopted by the Altoona Convention : 


Address to the President of the United States 
adopted at a meeting of governors of the 


loyal States, held to take measures for the | 


more active support of the government, vat 

Altoona, Pennsylvania, on the 24th day otf 

September, 1862: 

** After nearly one year and a half spent in 
contest with anarmed and gigantic rebellion 
against the national government of the United 
States, the duty and purpose of the loyal 
states and people continue, and must always 
remain as they were, at its origin, namely, 
to restore and perpetuate the authority 
of this government, and the life ot the na- 
tion, no matter what conseqences are involved 
in our fidelity. Nevertheless this work of re- 
storing the republic, preserving. tHe institu- 


tutions of democratic liberty, and justitving | 


the hopes and toils of our fathers, shall not 
fail to be performed, and we pledge without 
hesitation to the President of the United 
States the most loyal and cordial support 
hereatter, as heretofore, in the exercise of 
the functions of his great office. We recog- 
uize in him the chiet Executive Magistrate ot 
the nation, the Commander-in-Chict of ‘the 
army and navy of the United States, their re- 
sponsible and constitutional head, whose 
righttul authority and power, as well as the 
constitutional powers of Congress must be 
vigorously and religiously guarded and pre- 
served as the condition on which alone our 
form of government and the constitutional 
rights and liberties of the people themselves 
can be saved trom the wreck of anarchy, or 
trom the gulf of despotism. In submission to 
the laws which may have been or which may 
be duly enacted. And to the lawful orders 
of the President, co-operating always in our 
own spheres with the national government, , 
we mean to continue in the most vigorous ex- 
ercise of all our lawful and proper powers, 
contending against treason, rebellion and the 
public enemies, and whether in public life or 
in the private station, supporting the arms of 
the Union until its cause shall conquer—until 
final victory shall perch upon its standard, or 
the rebel foe shall yield a dutiful, rightful and 
unconditional submission. 
‘+ Impressed with the conviction that an ar- 
t, until the war shall end, 
| to be constantly kept on foot, to be raised, 
armed, equipped and trained at home, and | 
ready for emergencies, we respectfully ask | 


fj 


| my of reserve o 


compromising with traitors for the salvation 
of slavery. 


| those who could not swallow the pill of con- 
servatism without a little sugar-coating, the 
committee on resolutions finally agreed to a 
resolution recommending that no nominations 
be made for State officers, ‘‘ but cordially 


commend to our democratic friends through- 


servative men in the election of State, County 
and District officers who shall resist the dan- 
gerous policy of the Abolition party, and aid 
in restoring the Constitutional government 
under which we have been so long a prosper 
ous and happy people.” 

Judge Wells of Boston moved to amend by 
inserting ‘‘that the Democrats of Massachu- 
setts vote for the candidates nominated by 
the People’s Convention.” 

This stirred up a tempest of opposition 
but the amendment was declared adopted,and 
amidst greatyconfusion the convention was ad- 
journed in/time to prevent any satisfactory 
verification of the vote upon the question of 
sale to the conservatives. 

Thus the Democratic party of Massachu- 
setts once so powerful while contending man- 
fully for its great ideas of truth and progress 
under the lead of such men as Morton, Ran- 
toul, Bancroft and Boutwell, has been snuffed 
out, and its remains tied to the tail of the 
party of ihe very conservatives whom it 
bravely fought aud sometimes conquered.— 
This end of the Democratic party has been 
seento be a foregone conclusion, since its 
abandonment of its principles one after an- 
other, as it has been doing for several years. 
The support which it pave to the corruptions 
and final treachery of the Buchanan adiminis- 
tration was more than any political organiza- 
tion could survive. It has long been patent 
that it had thrown away its principles and 
was living upon the recollections of its former 
glories. The last expiring spasm of a por- 
tion of the party to continue its existence as 
a personal party sustained by the dying glo- 
ries lingering around the remembrance of one 
of its leaders, who in his last days attoned 
for his former partizanship, by patriotic devo- 
tion to the salvation of his country, failed as 
in the nature of things it must, and the dema- 
agogue leaders of this faction could not resist 
the temptation of showing themselves off by 
escorting their imperious masters within the 
lines of their old enemies. 

This movement of the Democratic Conven- 


tion in connexion with the Peoples’ Conven- | 


tion brings the issue directly between the: «TheDedication” is to Theodore Parker. 


ed to sell out the entire body of the Demo-} Miss. 
crats of Massachusetts to their old enemies, | Van Dorn and Lovell, attacked the Federal 
and the deadly opponents of all democratic, | forces under Gen. Rosecrans on Friday, 3d | 


to hope would yet finally put itself upon the | 


with the ancient professions and_ true princi- | 


sto sacrifice everything to the one idea of} 


' all, with this forewarning, that one does not easily 


A rebel force of 40,000, under Price, | 


inst., and were repulsed with great loss.— | 
Brig. Hackleman, of Indiana, was | 
| killed, and Gen. Oglesby,dangerously wound- 
ed—has since died. The fight was continued 
on Saturday with great severity, at Corinth, | 
| when the rebels fell back and were pursued. | 
| Gen. Ord took two batteries and 200 prison- | 
‘ers. Gens. Ord and Hurlbut attacked the | 
rebels on Sunday and drove them back to- 


'wards Corinth, when Rosecrans again pur- | 
' 
! 


Gen. 





sued and routed their forces, who fled, throw- 
Gens. Morton and | 
The | 
rebel loss is said to be 800 killed, from 1500 | 
ito 1800 wounded, and nearly two thousand | 


ing away every thing. 
Rogers of the rebel forces were killed. 


For the purpose of securing the votes of | prisoners. Federal loss 500 killed’and 1000 | 


wounded. As usual it is said our forces 
‘were out-numbered, but in this case it is not 
an apology for defvat. 

The last version of these battles is, that 
the rebels were successful in the fight of Fri- 
day, and forced back the Federal lines sever- 


out the Commonwealth to unite with all con- | al miles, and on Saturday the Federal forces, 


after a severe struggle were the victors. A 
failure to secure a perfect success, subse-| 
quently, is attributed to the drunkenness of a_ 
General, name not given, except that it was | 
not Rosecrans. 
Naval OPrnaTIONs. | 

A large side-wheel steamer, supposed to be 
the Hero, recently escaped from Charleston | 
j through the blockading fleet, the Marblehead 
The Marble- 
head should be manned from the place she is 
‘The British 
steamer Sunbeam was captured off New In- 
let, NN: 
State of Georgia and Mystic. 


unsuccessfully pursuing her. 
named for, or change her name. 


(., a few days since by gunboats 
Lieut. Walk- | 
er, of gunboat Winona, writes that he recent- 
ly kMocked a rebel steamer to pieces as she 
was lving off Navy Cove, Mobile. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Rut Exrine. A Poem. 

Here is alittle book clad in raiment snow-white 
and shining. Does it come thus foreshadowiny-the 
high destinies of the Erring, one whose life here on 
the earth closed under so dark a shadow ? 

It is apoem of philosophy,—dealing with human 
life, tracing its law, progress, under the loving guid 
ance and purpose of a never absent providence. 

Nature kindly gave our blood a moral flow, says 
apoet. Also this poet, sees the great flood of hu 
man life setting ever toward the strong shore ot 
God. 

Poor Rue Erring! Wax he lost? 

“Oh,no! * © * nochild of God 
Was ever born to be a lasting curse, 
7 * . * * * * * > > 


“He was not lost—oh, no! far otherwise: 
He was created—he and every one 
Of his great brotherhood that folded lies 
Within the arms of him whose will bath done— 
Yes, be, and each of those was born to be 
The executive of a purpose spun 
By some Intelligence most lovingly :— 
To be the dase, and then the Emmmence, 
Of one more phase of that Intelligence.’ 
In these gloomy days, it is cheering to meet one 
whose cup and heart is kindled with so bright a faith : 
one who ever sees arching through the darkest cloud, 
some bow of promise. Such vision of God’s perfect 
purpose strengthens al! true hearts! 
So we commend the reading of this littie book to 


get at the heart of it, but that it will well repay one 
for a considerable amount of patience to do so. 
There is a heart there, beating warm and true. 





EnrrGy. — Stonewall Jackson and Lee 
went over the Potomac into Maryland with 
but one single tent, and that was to cover 
certain charts and papers, in case there was 
rain. Verily, those generals act as if they 
were in the right, and ours as if they were 
in the wrong. 














Gdbertisements. | 2 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


ON A VULCANITE BASE! 











Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodgment of food. By this method the teeth, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurgtely formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 
gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 
and original contour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. 3-Call and see specimens. 


FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 


WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOSTON. 


VALUABLE BUOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. P-.- MENDUM, 
At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 


© 18 COURT STREET, 





Among which are the following by THOMAS PAINE, 
at the prices annexed: 


Paine’s Complete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $4,50.— 
Paine’s Politieal Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3.00. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works, | vol., cloth, 

1,40. Paine’s Theological Works, 1 vol.; cloth, $1,00. 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket edition, cloth, $0 25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecie 25. Paine’s 
Political Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $3.50. Paiue’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, 31.50. 
Paine’s Common Senee, pamphlet, $0.15. Paine’s 
Rights of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Seuce, 
Crisis and Rights of Man, $0,705. 

‘These are the times that try men’s souls.’’—[ Tho- 
mas Patne, 1776. 

“Man has no property in man; ueither has any 
generation a property in the generations which are 
to follow.”’—Thomas Paine, 17>. 

3 mo. 


FRATERNITY LECTU RE § 
FIFTH COURSE. 


The public of Boston and Vicinity are respectfully 
informed that the Firru) Course oF LECTURES un- 
der the auspices of the FRATERNITY OF THE TWEN- 
TY EtGHTH CONGREGATIONAL Socrery, will be 
continued TUESDAY EVENINGS by 
Lectures from the following persons — 





oct. 4. 





on suecessive 


Oct. 14.—HENRY M. DEXTER. 
‘© 21.—ROBERT COLLYER. 
‘* 28.—_THEODORE TILTON. 
Nov. 4.—MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
“« 11.-ANNA B. DICKINSON. 
“ 18.—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“« 25.—-OWEN LOVEJOY. 
Dec. 2.—B. GRATZ BROWN. 
bic 9—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
* 16. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
‘¢ 23—JACOB M. MANNING. 
« 30.—GEORGE WM. CURTIS. 
Lectures to commence at 71-2 o’clock. Course 
Tickets, admitting the Bearer and Lady at $2 each, 
may be obtained at Williams and Everett’s, 234 
Washington Street; of Solomon Parsons, Esq., Su- 
perintendent of Tremont Temple ; agd of either mem- 
ber of the Lecture Committee, who in former years 
have had the disposal of tickets. 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE AT 
=A 


379 WASHINGTON STREET. 


eee 


FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 


Political and Military Careers 
REVIEWED! 


PRICE 10 CENTS. Copies mailed on receipt of 


stamps. . 
LEE & SHEPHARD, 
149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 





THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet, devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
relating to the good of mankind, is published every 
Wednesday, by J. P. MeupumM. at 103 Court St., 
Boston, Mass., at $2,00 a year. Patronage respect- 
fully solicited. 3 mo —oct. 4. 


COLD MEDAL PLANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
A. M. ‘McPHAIL, JR. 


No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


a 








Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 
$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 





SPLENDID STOCK OF 


PIANOS! 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Special attention is mvited to his STARISCALE 
PIANOS, weed and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Mesars. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


The following testumemeals are selecte ifrom among hundreds 

Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Pe abody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 

CAMBRIDGE, Dee. 16, °61.—My Dear Sir: —The 
Piano which I bought of you a few months (tn 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and {is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex- 
ception, have «spoken of it in terms of unqualified 
praise. I shall be glad for you to use my name or to 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service to you. 

I am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. P. Peasopr. 

A. M. McPhail, jr., Boston, Masa. 

Transiatel.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 
in America :— : 

Sr. Jone, N. B., July *, 6i,--Having used one of 
Mr. MePhail’s Star Prams instead of a Grand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe- 
rwr instruments, excelling in the highest degree in 
promptitude of action, elasticity and delicacy of 
touch, and in power, purity and sweetness of a 
and after frequent and eee sage pe gore — 
to be regular masterpieces in the a i 
on om KICHARD MULDER. 


Important Information 
TO THE BLIND! 


Such as suffer from Sore, Weak, or In 
FLAMED eves; Firms, CLoupy, Misty sight, 
and IMPERFECT pheg = Soe ag ee, 
tending to hopeless bli s. nt to you 
u nye of one dime. Address LAROY 
SUNDE ND, Ocvuist, Boston, Mass. 
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Political. 


GEN. BUTLER AND GEN. PHELPS. 

- The Tribune of Friday contains a full state- 
meiit'by Gen. Paxtrs of the facts which led 
to his resignation of his command under Gen. 
Burtier. Our’ limits will not afford room for 
thfe whole; but we condense the statement, 
presenting such extracts froni the correspon- 
dence as shall give a faithful history of the 
whole transaction. 

Gen. Phelps introduces the correspondence 
as follows :— 








~ Certain letters of mine have recently been 


a. But as these letters are only'a 

art of those which were written on the sub= 
ect to which they allude, it seems due to the 
country and to the present state of our affairs 
that the whole should be made public. A 
clear idea cannot be otherwise formed of the 
important points which are involved in the 
correspondence. One of these points goes to 
show that our military service cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried on if conducted in subordi- 
nation to the laws of an institution which 
causes the war. To assert the "ps of 
Liberty by force of arms, and still respect the 
institution of slavery, is simply a military im- 


paw ean relating to the military service in 


_ possibility. 


My position in the department of the Gulf 
was at a point on the Mississippi above New 
Orleans, where, as the agent of a free gov- 
ernment, the question of slavery became an 

\ intensely practical one with me. Fugitives 
began to throng to our lines in large num- 
bers. Some came loaded with chains and 
barbarous irons ; some bleeding with bird-shot 
wounds, many had been deeply scored with 
lashes, and all complained of the extinction 
of their moral rights. They had origin- 
ally came from Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina, and were generally religious 
persons who had been accustomed to_ better 
treatment than what they experienced there. 

The first communication is as follows : 
HeapquarTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 

New Orveans, May, 12th, 1862, 

GENERAL Puesrs :—I commend to you 
the bearers of this note, Peter Sauve and P. 
Soniat, gentlemen and planters at Jefferson, 
just above your lines. They will make the 
statement of fact to you which they have made 
to me, and which from their character I am 
bound to believe. 
giving them every aid in your power to save 
and protect the Levee even to returning their 
own negroes and adding others, if need be, to 
their force. This is outside of the question 
of returning negroes. You should send your 
own soldiers, let alone allowing the men who 
are protecting us all from the Mississippi to 
have the workmen who are accustomed to 
his service. : 

Very respectfully, Your ob’t serv’t., 
BENJ. J. F. BUTLER, 


‘ Major General Commanding. 
Brig. General J. W. Puxtrs, commanding 
U. S. Forces at Camp Parapet, La. 

Admitting the necessity of aiding to protect 
the Levee, no one can fail to see through the 
shallow pretext which this necessity afforded of 
returning their slaves, escaped within our 
lines, to these slaveholders, and as if this 
were not enough, directing Gen. Phelps to 
add others to their gang. Indeed Gen. But- 
ler seems to have had his cyes opened to 
the wickedness of this order, for a few days 
after, he sends Gen. Phelps the following 
letter, showing that he proposes to place 
these ‘‘ contrabands under charge of a Fede- 
ral. .oflicer, instead of in the control. of slave- 
holders. Whether they fared any better, is 
perhaps doubtful. 

Heapquarrers, DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
: New Orvrans, May 23, L862. 

GENKRAL: In view of the disaster which 
might ocur tous in case a crevasse would 
oceur above our lines, [ have concluded to 


send a force.of 100 laborers, in charge of a 
ruard, to attend to railing and guarding the 
Gesa above your lines. You will also place 
every ableboaiod contraband within your 
camp in charge of\Capt. Page, the officer of 
this guard, to assist in this work. 
lan, Sir, respectfully vour ob’t servant, 
BENJ. F. BUTLER. 
Major General Commanding. 
aig Se. J. W. Pue.ps,\Camp Parapet, 
above Carolton, La. Be 
Then follows an order which itwould seem 
impossible Gen“Butler would issue, the in- 
humanity of which is surpassed by\its stu- 
pidity. What malign influence would have so 
perverted Ben. Butler's clear mind as to. in- 
duce him to adopt a regulation so utterly 
absurd ina purely military point of view? 
In an enemy’s country it is the simplest 
dictate of common sense to invite, to 
encourage everybody to ‘come from the 
enemy's lines into our own, and 
once within our lines to keep them, never to 
let them go back. If they are our friends, we 
need their services ; if our enemies, we should 


when 


see toit that enemy is deprived of the fur- 

ther benefit of their services. Not so thought 

Gen. Butler—how changed from the General 

Butler of Fortress Monroe ! 

Herapquartrers DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
New Organs, May 23, 1862. 

Genera: You will cause all unemployed 
persons, black and white to be excluded from 
your lines. 

You will not permit either black or white 

‘rsons to pass your lines, not ofticers and sol- 
diers or belonging to the Navy of the United 
States, withouta pass from these headquarters, 
—— they are brought under guard as cap- 
tu persons, with information, and those to 
be examined and detained as prisoners of war, 
if they have been in arms against the United 
States, and dismissed and sent away at once, 
as the case may be. . This does not apply to 
boats passing up the river without landing 
within the lines. 

Provision dealers and marketmen are to be 
allowed to pass in with provisions and their 
wares, but not to remain over night. 

Persons having had their permanent resi- 
dence within your lines betore the occupation 
of ourtroops are not to be considered unem- 
ploved personrs. 

Your officers have reported a large number 
of servants. Every otticer so reported em- 
ploying servants will have the allowance for 
servants deducted trom his pay roll. 

Respectfally, vour obedient servant, 

B. F. BUTLER. 
Bric. GeNenat Puecrs, Commanding Camp 

Parapet. 

A true copy, E. V. N. Hirrcnecoex, 1s 
Lieut. 7th Vt. Vols., Aid-de-camp. 

The effect of this order was to turn out fu- 
gitives from the tlag where they had sought 
shelter and protection, and virtually to return 
slaves to their masters. 

At length an occasion occurred, as set forth 
in the following letter of Major Peck of the 
12th Connecticut Volunteers, which led to a 
full expression of my views and sentiments, 
as will be seen in my letter of June 16: 


MAJOR PECK TO GEN. PHELPS. 
Camp Parapet, June 15, 1862 

Gen. J. W. Puetrs—Sir: In addition to 
the regular ** Post Guard Report” of this date 
returned to your headquarters, I beg leave to 
call your attention to the large and constantly 
increasing number of blacks who have con- 

regated near the upper picket station on the 
iver road. 

I learn that 24 hours ago they numbered 
about 75. The officer of the guard reported 
to me this morning that the number had in- 
creased to 150 or more. 

The first installment were sent by 


You will see the need of 


statement, of leaving before sundown or re- | dro , and he would hire them a large 
ceiving fifty lashes each. Many of these de- je to put them across the river, and that 
sire to return to their master, but are prevent- | they might have their furniture, if they would 
ed by fear of harshtreatment. They are of} go and leave his plantation and crop to ruin. 
all ages and physical conditions—a number of| / They decided to go and La Blanche did all 
infants in arms, many young children, robust’ a man could to make that going safe. 
men and women, and a large number oflame,| The account of General Phelps is the negro 
old and infirm of both sexes. »__ |side of the story, that above given is the 
The rest of them came in singly and in| story of Mrs La Blanche’s neighbors, some of 
small parties from various points up the river | whom I know to be loyal men. | : 
within a hundred miles. An order against negroes being allowed in 
They brought with them boxes, bedding | camp is the reason they, are outside. 
and | of all sorts which lie strewn upon| Mr. La Blanche is represented to be a hu- 
the levee and the open space around the | mane man, and did not consent to the *‘ exo- 
picket. dus” of his negroes. : : 
The women and children, and some feeble} General Phelps, I believe, intends making 
ones who needed shelter, were permitted | this a test case for the policy of the Govern- 
to occupy a deserted house just outside | ment. I wish it might be so, for the differ- 
the lines. . They are quite destitute of pro-|ence of our action upon this subject is a 
visions, many having ¢aten nothing for days, | source of trouble. I respect his honest sin- 
except what our soldiers have givem them | cerity of opinion, but [ am a soldier, bound 
from their own rations. to carry out the wishes of my Government so 
In accordance with orders already issued |long as I hold its commission, and I under- 
the guard was instructed to permit none of) stand that policy to be the one Lam pursuing. 
them to enter the lines. I do not feel at liberty to pursue any other. 
As each “ officer of the day” will be called | If the policy of the Government is nearly that 
upon successively, to deal with the matter, 1| I sketched in my report upon this subject as 
take the liberty to suggest whether some fur- | that which I have ordered in this Depart- 
ther regulation in refference to those unfor- | ment, then the services of General Phelps are 
tunate persons is not necessary to enable him} worse than useless here. If the views set 
to do his duty intelligently, as well as for the | forth in his report are to obtain, then he is 
very apparent additional reasons, that the | invaluable, for his whole soul is in it, and he 
congregation of such large numbers in our | is a good soldier of large experience, and no 
immediate vieinity affords inviting opportu-| braver man lives. I beg to leave the whole 
nities for mischief to ourselves, and also, that | question with the President, with perhaps the 
unless supplied with the means of sustaining | needless assurance that his wishes shall be 
life by the benevolence of the military author- | loyally followed, were it not in _accordance 
ities or of the citizens, (which is scarcely sup-| with my own, as I have now no right to have 
posable,) they must shortly be reduced to| any upon the subject. re oe 
suffering and starvation, in the very sight of I write in haste, as the steamer Mississippi 
the. overflowing storchouses of the govern-| is awaiting this dispatch. = : 
ment. Awaiting the earliest possible instructions, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, I have the honor to be 


5 1K CK st ob’t serv’t 
FRANK H. PECK, Your most ob mS 
x. . F. BUTLER, Major Gen. Com’d’g. 
Major 12th Regt. C. V., Field Officer off 8 cscoudid B- 
the day. However, the stout old Vermonter kept his 

A true copy, E, ¥. N. Hircncock, Lieut. | clutches on the poor fellows, and succeeded 

and A. D. C. in placing them under a New Englander with 
GEN. PHELPS TO CAPT. DAVIS. a heart. 
Camp Parapet, near Carrolton, La., 
June 16, 1862. 
Capt. R. S. Davis, Acting Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, New Orleans, La. 

Str: Linclose herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Major-General commanding the 
department, a report of Major Peck, officer 
of the day, concerning a large number of ne- 
groes, of both sexes and all ages, who are ly- 
ing near our pickets with bag and baggage, 
as if they had already commenced an exodus, 
Many of these negroes have been sent away 
from one of the neighboring sugar planta- 
tions by their owner, a Mr. Babillard La 
Branche, who tells them, I am informed, that 
‘the Yankees are King there now, and that 
they must go to their King for food and 
shelter.” 

Gen. Phelps then writes an elaborate essay 
upon slavery in its legal, constitutional, so- 
cial and moral aspects, which, though true as 
Gospel, and very well said, yet not being 
specially pertinent to the issue, we omit. 


GEN. PHELPS TO GEN. DOW. 


Camp Parapet, La., July 21, 1862. 
Brig. Gea. Nea Dow, Commanding Forts 

Jackson and St. Philip. 

Sir: By direction of the Major-General 
commanding the Department, I send you some 
negroes, of whom the accompanying paper is 
alist. There are, altogether, one hundred 
and fourteen, of whom ninety-eight are able- 
bodied men. Among them are forty-four who 
belonged to Mr. Babillard La Blanche. 

The mea will make good artillerists, I think. 
Please inform me if you have a copy of Heavy 
Artillery Drill. 3 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


" J. W. PHELPS, Brigadier General. 
GEN. DOW TO GEN. PHELPS. 


Tleapquarters, Fort St. Putri, 
July 24, 1862. 
Brig.-Gen. J. W. Prrecrs: 

GENERAL: The steamer Time and Tide has 
just arrived with you consignment. I will 
; : see what can be done with them as artilleris.s 
He closes his letter as follows : by taking crews for two or three guns and 

In conclusion, I may state that Mr. La instructing them carefully. Thave no manual 
Branche is, as I = informed, : descendent of for heavy guns, though [ was once familiar 
one of the oldest families in Louisiana. He} o:0.2. Con vou send me one? 
is wealthy and a man of standigg, and his act) “pop myself, [have no scruples about em- 
- sending away his negroes. (0 Our lines vloying any colored. muscle that is ready, wil- 
with their clothes and furniture, appears to) cae ed shinier Cue ? 
indicate the convictioms of his own mind as sa Vase soannethillo’ sours 
to the proper logical consequences and deduc- NEAL DOW ei. Gin: Cominniinan 
tions that should follow from the present rel- eo oe 

Gen. Purves procceds : 


ative status of the two contending parties, 
I waited an answer from Washington to my 





Ile seems to be convinced that the proper re- 
sult of the conflict is the manumission of the letter of the 16th June, for about six weeks, 
| slave, and he may be safely regarded in this when, as a great many negroes had in the 
/Tespeet as a representative man of the State.) mean time thronged to my camp, and no ans- 
| 1 so regard him myself, and thus do I inter-| wer came, I was left to the inference that si- 
pret his action, although my camp now con-) lence gives consent, and proceeded therefore 
tains some of the highest symbols of Sges-/ to take such decided measures as appeared 
/sionisin, which have been taken by a party of| best calculated to me to dispose of the diflicul- 
ithe 7th Vermont Volunteers from his resi-|ty, What these measures were, will be seen 
| dence. in the following letter of July 30; 

Meantime his slaves, old and young, little 
/ones and all, are suffering from exposure and 
juncertainty as to their future condition. Camp Pararet, La., July 30, 1862. 
| Driven away by their master, with threats of Capt. R. S. Davis, A. A. A. General, New 
violence if they return, and with no decided Orleans, La. 
welcome or reception from us, what is to be} Sir: I inclose herewith requisitions for 
j their lot? Considerations of humanity are’ arms, accouterments, clothing, camp and gar- 
pressing for an immediate solution of their’ rison equipage, &c., for three regiments of 
difliculties ; and they are but a small portion | Africans, which I propose to raise fur the de- 
of their. race who have sought and are still fense of this. point. ‘The location is swampy 
seeking our pickets and our military stations, | and unhealthy, and our men are dying at the 
declaring that they cannot and will not) rate of two or three a day. 
any longer serve their masters, and that all! The Southern loyalists are willing, as T un- 
they want is work and protection from us. In| derstand, to furnish their share of the tax for 
such a state of things, the question occurs as | the support of the war; but they should also 
to my own action,in the case. [cannot re-j furnish their quota of men, which they have 
turn them to their masters, who not unfre-| not thus far done. An opportunity now offers 
quently come in search of them, for I am, | of supplying the deficiency ; and it is not safe 
'fortunately, prohibited by an article of war | to neglect opportunities in war. I think that, 
‘from doing that, even if my own nature did} with the proper facilities, I could raise the 
‘not revolt at it- I cannot receive them, for I| three regiments proposed in a short time.— 
have neither work, shelter, nor the means or} Without holding out any inducements, or of- 
iplan of transporting them to Hayti, or of! fering any reward, I have now upward of 


GEN. PHELPS TO CAPT, DAVIS. 








arms as a part of the military forces of the of inhuman treatment that he ean hardly walk. 
United States. | I am, Sir, very repectfully, 

Every law up to this time raising volunteer | Your obedient servant, 

or militia forces has been opposed to their J. W. PHELPS, Brig.-Gen. 
employment. The President has not as yet A true copy. E. V. N. Hitchcock, 
indicated his purpose to employ the Africans Lieut. and A. D. C. 
in arms. | 
The arms, clothing, and camp equipage | 
which I have here for the Louisana Volun-| 
teers, is, by the letter of the Secretary of War, Gutr, New Orleans, Sept. 8, 1862. 
expressly limited to white soldiers, so that! = Gperan: Your letter in regard to three 
have no authority to divert thém, however | negroes in your camp, beloging to the Gas 
much I may desire so to do. |! | Works, has been received, and in reply I 
_ Ido not think you are empowered to organ- | yond say that they must be returned accord- 
ize into companies negroes, and drill them as ing to Provost-Marshal French’s order. It is 
a military organization, as 1 am not surprised, | not incompatible with General Order No. 91, 
but unexpectedly informed you have done.— | for they do not belong to Mr. Kincalla, but to 
I cannot sanction this course of action as at | the Gas Works, which are now under military 
present advised, specially when we have need | onthinatie. ahah ‘we need them for public ser- 
of the services of the blacks, who are being | ying 4 ‘proper investigation, whether they 
sheltered upon the outskirts of your camp, 8 | have been improperly or inhumanly punished 
you will see by the orders for their employ- Gr not: shall be mele. . 

— sent you by the Assistant Adjutant Gen- | By pinrpnge ajor-Gen. BuTLer. 

eral. sir, Inost respectfully your 

I will send your application to the Presi- | Tam, Sir, ponte cae 

dent, but inthe mean time you must desist | R. C. DAVIS, Capt and A. A. A. G. 
from the formation of any negro military or-| pp, Brig.-Gen. J. W. Pures. 


ganization. 
I am, your obedient servant, It is very sad to see this strong Sampson 
BENJ . F. BUTLER, Maj. Gen. Comdg. grinding in the prison-house of the Phillistines 
at Bp - Phelps, Commanding forces at je to follow his own instincts and impulses. 
aan ee | Gen. Butler would adopt, at least, a humane 
Cae: eet oY Gee. Reae. policy towards the negro. This clearly ap- 


Camp Parapet, La., Aug. 2, 1862. | peared in his course at Fortress Munroe. But 
4 nl i. oe 1 Ms . . 
sae Fos ag ¢ fngphar Vemmanding. unfortunately, he has no-earnest convictions 

ie 0) e ull: . | . > 
2 pal - . ery . us he says to 
Sir: ‘Two communications from you of this Upon the slavery question. Thus gated 
date have this moment been received. One Gen. Phelps—‘‘I pray you to observe that, if 
of them refers to the raising of volunteers or there is anything of wrong in this order, that 
militia forces, stating that I ‘‘must desist from | pines aes ssnonsible 
the formation of rit military organiza- | Hie ae aaa — a Fi bigs fe 
tion,” and the other declaring, in a spirit con- | !t; #¢ can apie vad offen 9 ‘ 
trary to all usage of military service, and to moral sense. The man who could say that, 
all the rights and liberties of a citizen of a free | must be utterly lacking moral sense. Slave- 
Government, that my resignation will not be | punting is reputable, if ordered by a supe- 
accepted by you, that a leave of absence until |. fi e 
its acceptance by the President will not be | TOF OMCer- But! 
granted me, and that I must see to itthat your | It has been unfortunate for Gen. - cr 
orders, which I could not obey without be- that he has been surrounded by the vilest 
ailiceniie slave — are ‘faithfully and | gang of pro-slavery demagogues and adventu- 

iligently executed. 

Tien be of but little consequence to meas | TTS that the war has spawned. Had he been 
'to what kind of slavery 1 am to be subjected, made of sterner stuff, he might have resisted 
whether to African slavery or to that which these influences; but, after all, what better 
you i gon 684 nrg for me, i oF could have been expected of a Massachusetts 
an order wholly opposed to any convictipns of | Toe mi 
right as well = of the higher scale of public lawyer, who had not sagacity enough to pre 
necessities in the case; and insisting uponmy , ; 
complying with it faithfully and diligently, | ridge democracy for governor, in 1860? 
allowing me no room to escape with my con- inte 
victions or my principles at any sacrifice that 
I may make.” 1 cannot submit to either kind} ATRocrous.—The Helena (Ark.) corres- 
of Slavery, and cannot, therefore, for a dou- pondent of the Zribune says: 
ble reason comply with your order of the 3Ist| : : oo a 
of July; in complying with which 1 should | The policy of Gen. Steele is to — 9 
submit to both kinds—both to African slavery |™en, @nd let the slave-owners come and get the 
and to that to which you resort in its defense, | omen and children. In some or it is 

° vege. SS “ = . ee ae « slaime s have en aide by his au- 

In conclusion of this communication, and [| S444 that claimants have been aided b) k : . 
should also hope of my services in this De- thority with guards and teams to take the 
partment, | deem it my duty to state, lest it | slaves when pointed out, and transport at 

e . ° ¢ ¢ sede i 1y ’ ~~ j . irect] SIE’ Vv 
might not otherwise come to your notice, that beyond the lines, in the ar a se 
several parties of the free éolarad teen of New the slavecatchers, which is virtually Burn 1- 

i fugitive ‘ir masters—forbidden 
Orleans have recently come to consult me on a of a to their masters—forb 
the propriety of raising one or two regiments ry, “es rs OF thi Sig oa eae ch dissat- 
of volunteers from their ¢lass of the popula-.. , his state " d Sgt ~ oe mg ergy 
tion for the defense of the Government and ss - oe eae : lb » ia : His seuiiets wack 
good order, and that I “have recommended , C&™MCSUY Cesibed Oy many in Shs 
é : P hardly up to the Confiscation act, but was lib- 
them to propose the measure to you, having . 
ho power to act upon it myself. © eral and humane toward the colored people. 
I an, Sir cal res} ‘fully 'It is said that none of this class can now ob- 
peat in, Te, sta : | tain permission to go North, and the whole 
S.W PHEI PS Hiie tees | policy of the Commanding General is changed 
y elie eee Dy Oe" ~~ \ trom what it was under Gen. Curtis. If so, 

P. S. Monday, Aug. 4.—The negroes in- | there will be a breeze here on this subject, for 
crease rapidly, There ave doubtless now six some*of our Northern regiments, from Wis- 
hundred able-bodied men in camp. These, eonsin, Kansas, Minnesota , and lowa, will 
added to those who are suffering uselessly in| make an issue with the present military au- 
the prisons and jails of New Orleans and vi- | thority. The general feeling among intelli- 
cinity, and feeding from the general stock of gent and upright  oflicers and ment is, “Let 
provisions, would make a good regiment of the Confiscation act be enforced. 
one thousand men, who might contribute as! Jt seems incredible that any human being 
ao oe a ee. could be guilty of such, not brutal, but fiend- 

“ras a regime aucasians, a- | 
bly much more. Now a mere burden, they | yi 
might become a beneficent element of govern- men to work for the government, and driving 
tal power. J. W.P. | their wives and children back into slavery.— 


In his reply of Aug. 4, Gen. Butler, after| And yet the last ;ear and a half has been 
| filled with just such occurrences. Why should 
2 


CAPT. DAVIS TO GEN. PHELPS. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE 


| vent his being the candidate of the’Brecken- 





arguing the case, says: 
I have withdrawn and do withdraw anything | the negro join us 
you may find offensive in my communication, 
still 1 must request a categorical answer to 
this question: Will you or will you not em- 
ploy a proper portion of the negroes now with- | lowell Gazette alluding to the Massachusetts 
in your lines, in cutting down the trees which | Republican State Convention says : 
afford cover to the enemy in the front and | gk F oa 
right of your lines! “The Beston Commonwealth, referring to 
I pray you to observe that if there is any the endorsement oft Senator Sumner by the 
'thing of wrong in this order, that wrong is late Republican Conyention of Massachusetts, 
‘mine, for you have  sufliciently protested and the raving thereat by the hunker press of 
against it. You are not responsible fer it that States says, that **the conspirators against 
more than the hand that executes it; it can of- | Liberty are writhing because the friends of 
fend neither your politicat nor moral sense. | Freedom who gathered at Worcester on Wed- 
With sentiments of the utmost kindness and "esday last did not throw them the head of 
respect, I am, your obedient servant, | this faithful Senator.” Some of the Down 
B. F. BUTLER, | East papers are also greatly exercised con- 
Major General Commanding. | ¢¢r@ing the action of the above Convention, 
and we notice one, published in this city, 





GoLpEN CircLe Desreration.—The Hal- 


In his answer, Gen. Phelps says : 


ish inhumanity as that—seizing able-bodied. 


'EX-GOV. BOUTWELL’S §PEECH AT watu- 


INGTON. 


Feitow Crtizens: Ihave come here to- 
night that I might, with you, express the 
satisfaction I feel that the great State of New 
| York, .in the nomination she has made of 
Gen. Wadsworth for the highest office in her 
gift, has already indicated. her purpose to 
maintain the Constitution, and to re-establish 
the on of this Government over the 
States which to-day deny it; and I come, too, 
that I may express the belief I have founded 
on an acquaintance somewhat intimate, though 
not lengthy in its duration, that he whom the 
eople of New York are to elect to the Chief 
Magistracy is a man worthy in all respects of 
the suffrages of the people of that great State 
and of the confidence of the country. (Ap- 
iplause.) This is a time, gentlemen, when 
neither in evil life nor in the conduct of ar- 
mies in the field is it safe to trust to men 
whose opinions lack earnestness in the dis- 
charge of the duties to which they are called. 
(Cries of ‘*That’s so.”) 

And it is the duty of all men who partici- 
pate at all in the administration of public 
affairs, ih justice to themselves, to their coun- 
try, and to Heaven, to abandon the positions 
they hold if they do not believe earnestly, 
fully, and without wavering, in the great 
Seong to which the people of this country all 
'are called, as the maintenance on thsi soil of 
| the principles of Freedom, not bounded by 





| e , . 
ernment which we set up, and in the rights 


which we recognize in all men, that he who 
has been created by his Maker in the image 


any other man in the country or upon earth. 
(Applause.) Now, then, it is the denial 
of this great right of human equality before 
the law that has compelled us to taste this cup 
of humiliation. Yes, it is the denial which 
forces us to drink that bitter cup of humilia- 
tion to the very dregsy But it is only through 
this humiliation that'\\we can pass to that 
triumphant glory as a ‘people, when it shall 
be declared in the face of all despots on this 
continent, or on the other, that he whom God 
has created is free—is equal before the law. 
(Great applause.) 

Now, there is a belief in some quarters that 
republican institutions on this continent have 
failed. The despots of Europe are elated 
| with the idea and the hope that which they 


institutions, is to be fulfilled. Gentlemen, 
| republican institutions have not failed. They 
are put to a severe trial in these days, but 
republican institutions have not failed. What 
has failed on this continent in our affairs, is 
simply this: The attempt, not made by the 
framers of the Government, but made by men 
thirty and forty years ago, who had then al- 
ready abandoned the principles of the Govern- 
lment, and attempted to set up and perpetuate 
a Government half slave and half free. ‘That 
attempt has failed. Washington, Jefferson, 





jin such a Government. The Government 
which they set up was not of that character. 
They knew that Slavery existed, but they 
; did not believe that a Government founded 
}on Slavery and Freedom could stand. They 
{made no attempt to found such a Govern- 
ment. What was their belief? It was this :— 
‘That Slavery was an evil, that it was tem- 
porary, that it was passing away. ( Applause.) 
| They believed that Freedom was permanent, 
(that it was aggressive, that it wasto continue, 
and if their belief had continued in the heart 
‘and mind of the South, Slavery would have 
passed away, the rebellion would not have 
/come, and the war and its scenes would have 
| been omitted in the history of this Republic. 
| But thirty or forty years ago there appeared 
_a class of men in the South who attempted to 
|set up the opposite doctrine that Freedom 
was temporary, that it was limited, that it was 
'to disappear, that it was Slavery that was a 
good, that it was Slavery that was to be ag- 
| gressive, and which finally on this continent 
| and in this Government would be supreme. 
But it is this attempt of men, who had al- 
ready abandoned the doctrines of republican- 
ism, to establish with the forms of the Con- 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| stitution the doctrine to which the Fathers of 


ithe Republic never assented, in which they 
| never believed, that it was safe or possible to 
establish a Government which should continue 
{half slave and half free. I say it is this at- 
| tempt made by Calhoun, Jefferson Davis, and 
|the supporters of this Rebellion, which has 
| failed, and not republican institutions. They 
| are strong to-day, and shall be strengthened 
‘by this war, and out of this bitter humiliation, 
| this terrible experience in the life of the na- 
/tion, they shall come forth regenerated and 
purified, so that generations yet to come shall 
believe in this as the revolution of Freedom 
| —treedom for the human race, as the revolu- 
| tion of 1776, was the revolution for the free- 
}dom of the nation—and inasmuch as the life 
-of the men, inasmuch as the life of the race 
| is worthier of preservation than the life of a 
;mere nation, so shall this revolution shine 
/ prominent upon the pages of history as a peer 
with any other revolution, not in the charac- 


color or race, but acknowledging in the Gov- | 


of his Maker is entitled to equal rights with | 


have professed, viz: the failure of republican | 


| Madison, and their associates, had no belief’ 


quers he inhabits.” (Applause.) ‘That wherever 
the American conquers he inhabits. (Applause. ) 
From the thousands of men we are sending into 
the tield trom the North, I bid the South take 
warning ; for we will pour over the border from 
that section during the next ten years a quarter or) 
a half a million who }shall regenerate the whole. 
State of Virginia, sé that she shall be, when in 
the embrace of freedom, what she could never be 
while lying under the power of slaverv—the first 
State in all its industrial resources, not only of 
this continent, but of the world. With her clim- 
ate, with her fertile soil, with her inland naviga- 
tion, and her resources in iron, gold and other 
minerals of the earth, Virginia shall be the first. 
State of the Republic, and we who to-night pro- 
claim and advocate the extermination of the race 
of slaveholders do it in behalf of the people of the 
North, of Ireland, of Germany, and of the oppress- 
ed all over Europe, because we open to them in 
fields of enterprise and industry, wealth, work and 
domestic prosperity and happiness. (Applause. ) 

The people of the North, who carry on this war 

for the maintenance of the nation, do it in behalf 
of the human race, and it shall on the page of his- 
tory be the reproach of England that in the hour 
of adversity she looked upon us with hostility, 
that she was unwilling that a great and free Re- 
public should be established and maintained on 
this continent—a country that to-day is to derive 
from this revolution, next to ourselves, the larg- 
est amount of advantage—because the time shall 
come, and that notfar remote, when upon South- 
ern soil, the free lubot of the North and the 
free black labor of the South shall increase four- 
fold the production of cotton—and without cotton 
, England’s prosperity must cease. 

We shall come out of this war a-wiser, better, 
and more powerful people. with a debt, no doubt, 
of tive or ten hundred millions—possibly fifteen 
hundred millions of dollars—but with credit. un- 
impaired. And, gentlemen, many of you will live 
‘to see the day when that debt shall be paid, be- 
cause we have in this country elements of wealth 
which are denied to any other country on the globe. 

Every acre of the South which we shall redeem 
from slavery—every acre in the far West is the 
basis, when it shall have been occupied by a free 
| laborer, out of which we will at once give security 
| for the payment of the debt, and furnish the means 
| by whieh it shall be paid. 
| The speaker closed by briefly again referring to 
the position of England. 
eae Biba ae 

OS A correspondent of one of the New York 

papers, giving an account of the surrender of Har- 
per’s Ferry, says :— 

“As soon as the terms of the surrender were 
completed, Gens. A. P. Hill and Jackson rode in- 
to town, accompanied by their statts, and followed 
by a troop of Loudon soldiers, who straightway 
commenced looking for “those — Loudon guer- 
eillas,” referring to Capt. Mean’s Union company 
who were fortunately not to be found. Gen. Hiil 
immediately took up his headquarters ‘in the tay- 
ern stand, next to Col. Miles’s. Old “ Stone- 
wall,” after riding down to the river, returned to 
Bolivar Heights, the observed of all observers. He 
was dressed in the coarsest kind of homespun, 
seedy and dirty at that, wore an old hat which 
any Northern beggar would consider an in- 
sult to have offered him, and in his general ap- 
pearance was in no respect to be distinguished 
from the mongrel, barefooted crew who follow his 
fortunes. I had heard mach of the decayed ap- 
pearance of the rebel soldiers, but such a looking 
crowd! Ireland in her worse straits could present 
no parallel, and yet they glory in their shame.” 

Is it not about time that such stuff-as this should 
cease? We can sce no “shame” in coarse home- 
spun or an old hat; but a vast deal in the cow- 
ardly surrender of 12000 men. 
victories in homespun make homespun glorious. 


Men who win 


Such talk as the above is too much like the school 
boy who said to another! “I can’t lick you, but 
I'll make faces at your sister!” 

A New Oatu Neeprev. The Amboy 
(Ill.) Zimes makes the following excellent 
suggestion, which meets the exigencies of the 
present times :— 

**An addition is needed to the military oath. 
rhe President should require of every man 
who receives a commission above the grade 
of second lieutenant, to solemnly swear that 
under no possible circumstances, seduced by 
no possible vanity, influenced by conceivable 
folly, will he ever be a candidate for the pres- 
idency. ‘The military jealousies of rival com- 
manders—and many of our generals seem to 
regard themselves as rivals rather than asso- 
clates and subordinates—are quite enough 
for the detriment of the service, without the 
adoption of political jealousies. It is the 
curse of the army that the moment a gencral 
wins a battle or writes a dispatch to announce 
that he has done so, somebody begins to cal- 
culate his chances for political promotion, and 
he begins to think of the White House in- 
stead of the enemy, and his partisans, not 
content with exalting his own merits, pro- 
nounce the other generals traitors or imbe- 
ciles, among them destroy the public confid- 
ence in those upon whom we rely for plan- 
ning and the execution of our military opera- 
tions.” 

— orm - 

Tue Srinvy or THE NEW Parry —The 
true temper of the new, no-party party is 
shown without its hypocritical mask in the 
following language used by ex-governor Hub- 


bard of New Hampshire in a speech recently 


gravely asserted that if the present war should | toy of its origin, but in fact that 20,000,000 


;making suitable arrangements with their mas-| three hundred Africans organized into five 
companies, who are all willing and ready to 
show their devotion to our cause in any way 
that it may be put to the test. They are 
willing to submit to anything rather than to 
Slavery. 

IT would recommend that the cadet gradu- 
ates of the present year should be sent to 
South Carolina and this point to organise and 
discipline our African levies, and that the more 
promising non-commissioned oflicers and pri- 
vates of the army be appointed as company 
officers to command them. Prompt and en- 
ergetic efforts in this direction would proba- 
bly accomplish more toward a speedy termi- 
nation of the war, and an carly restoration of 
peace and amity, than any other course which 
could be adopted. 

I have the honor to remain, Sir, very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 

J.W. PILELPS, Brig.-Gen. 

The recommendation that West Point ca- 
det graduates be put in command of the col 
ored troops, is a stupendous joke! 

On the same day that the above letter in- 
forming Gen. Butler if Gen. Phelps’ purpose 
ofemploying colored troops to defend the 


ters; until they can be provided for. 
It is evident that some plan, some policy, 


the Government, without which the agent can 
do nothing, and all his efforts are rendered 
useless and of no effect. This is no new con- 


rience during. the some twenty-five years of 
my public life as a military officer of the Gov- 
ernment. The new Article of War recently 
adopted by Congress, rendering it criminal in 
an officer of the army to return fugitives ‘from 


felt from the Government, in’ contending 
‘against those slave influences which are op- 
|posed to its character and to its interests. 
But the mere refusal to return fugitives does 
not now meet the case. A public agent in 
the present emergency must be invested with 
wider and more positive powers than this, or 
his services will prove as valueless to, the 
country as they are unsatisfactory to himself. 
Desiring this communication to be laid be- 

fore the President, and leaving my commission 
at his disposal, 

1 have the honor to remain, Sir, 

Very respectfully, vour ob’t servant, 


J. W. PHELPS, Brig.-Gen. 








Then follows the following letter of General 
| Butler to the Secretary of War.’ It is rather 
“remarkable that Gen. Butler assumes this La 
Branche’s loyalty, without even seeing him, 
| but taking statements of his neighbors; and 
| this upon a question involving the freedom or 
It he 


pwas arebel, they were free by act of Con- 


islavery of forty-four human beings. 
a a 


General Butler violates all the pre- 


vrTress, 
g 
sumptions in the case, and consigns them to 
| slavery on hearing statements of rebel neigh- 
| bors. 


GEN, BUTLER TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
HEAPQUARTERS D8PARTMENT OF THE GULF, } 
j New ORLeANS, La., June IS, 1862. { 
| Hon. EM STAanton, Secretary of War ; 
Sik: Since my last dispatch was written, I 
have received the accompanying report from 
'Gen. Phelps. 
It is not my duty to enter into a diseussion 
of the questions which it presejfts. 
| I desire. however, to state the information 
of Mr. La Blanche, given byjhis triends and 
neighbors, and also gathered from Jack La 
Blanche, his slave. who~se 
leader of this party of negroes. Mr. Le 
Blanche I have not seen. He, however, 
claims to be loyal and to have taken no part 
in the war, but to have lived quietly on his 
plantation, some twelve miles above New Or- 


leans, on the opposite side of the river. He! 


has a son in the Secession ; army, whose uni- 
form and equipments, &c., are the symbols of 
“Secession of which Gen. Phelps speaks. Mr. 
La Blanche’s house was searched by the order 
of Gen. Phelps, for arms and contraband of 
/war, and his neighbors say that his negroes 
| were told that they were free if they would 
come to the General's camp. ; 
That. thereupon, the ‘negroes, under the 
| lead of Jack, determined to leave, and for 
| that purpose crowded into a small boat, which, 
| from overloading, was in danger of swamp- 


"La mteoshe then tad die that, if 


or seme system is necessary on the part of 


dition in which I find myself; it is my expe- 


injustice, is the first support that [ have ever | 


‘ms to be the! 


post, Gen. Butler orders Gen. Phelps to set 
the contrabands to cutting wood. Here is 
Gen. Phelps’ answer: 


Camp Pararet, La., July 31, 1862. 
Capt. RLS. Davis, uf. A. A. General, New 

Orleans, La. 

Str: The communication from your office 
‘of this date, signed, ‘*By order Maj.-Gen. 
| Butler,” directing me to employ the ‘*contra- 
| bands” in and about my camp in cutting down 
all the trees between my lines and the lake, 
ete., has just been received. 

In reply, I must state that while I am will- 
ing to prepare .African regiments for the de- 
fense of the Government against its assailants, 
[Tam not willing to become the mere slave- 
driver which you propose, having no qualifi- 
cations in that way. Lam, therefore, under 
| the necessity of tendering the resignation of 
/my commission as an officer of the army of the 
| United States, and respectfully request a leave 
‘of absence until it is accepted, in accordance 
fees paragraph 29, page 12, of General Reg- 
' 





ulations. 
While Tam writing, at half past 8 o'clock 

p- m., a colored man is brought in by one of 
ithe pickets who has just been wounded in the 
side by a charge of shot, which he says was 
| fired at him by one of a party of three slave- 
} hunters or guerrillas, a mile or more trom our 
| line of sentinels. As it is some distance from 
— the lake, the party of wood-choppers 
} which vou have directed will probably need a 
considerable force to guard them against sim- 
ilar attacks. 
i I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Very respectfully, your ob'd't serv't, 
J. W. PHELPS, Briz.-Gen. 
| Gen. Butler replies Aug. 2d, by two let- 
ters, of which, one only is of importance as a 


| matter of record. 
GEN. BUTLER TO GEN. PHELPS. 


| HEapquarRTERS DEPARTMENT OF THEGULF, ? 
New Orleans, Aug. 2, 1862. ¢ 

GENERAL : By the Act of Co , as I un- 

| derstand it, the President of the United States 


they were determined to go, they would be/ alone has the authority to employ Africans in 


To propose a question, either specific or 
tendered my resignation immediate and un-_ institution of slavery )—*‘the contest would be 
conditional, seems to me hardly compatible transferred to the North, drenching the land 
with the ‘sentiments of kindness” that you of ewery city in blood.” How are the loyal 
express. If Iam to be detained here against | people of this locality expected to construe 
my wishes because my place cannot at present | such language as contained in the paragraph 
be supplied, then, at least, I ought not to be | above quoted, which we have italicised? Are 
‘troubled with’ unnecessary issues between my they to infer that in case the Government re- 
isense of obedience to orders and my convie- | sorts to the extreme measure of proclaiming 
‘tions and principles. I am willing to fill a/ emancipation as the most legitimate and di- 
| place temporarily, and perform the routinary rect method of quelling the slaveholder’s re- 
iduties of my profession until the acceptance bellion, there will be a faction of \ allandig- 
‘of my resignation; but as [aim left wholly ham pro-slavery Knights of the Golden Cir- 
| destitute of the proper power and authority to | cle, ready to rise up in armed resistance and 
‘meet the urgent and practical questions that drench the land of every loyal city of the 
‘come up every day for solution, it would seem) North in blood? We do not_ believe the en- 
‘to me idle to’ comply with merely one meas- lightened masses of the North, of any politi- 
‘ure among many, especially when we have cal party, will countenance or encourage the 
' work enough already for our negroes to do, utterance of such atrocious sentiments as mn- 
‘and when the order proposed, if extended to dicated by the language quoted above.— 
| other obstructions as well as trees, would oc- Threats of this kind trom ‘those who say it 
|casion a great amount of unnecessary labor [slavery] shall exist as it has heretofore un- 
der the Constitution,” are as the idle wind, 


and destruction. : as t 
| My dear Sir, it is not a question of obedi- unworthy of respect or notice farther than to 
‘ence to orders between us. I fully appreciate expose their utter incompetency, and consum- 
' the difficulties of your position,and the varied a- mate subserviency to a slaveholding oligarchy 
' bilities, patriotism and untiring diligence which that has always manifesied the utmost con- 
lyou have shown in meeting them; and it is; tempt for Northern doughfaces, even while 

consenting to use them to carry forward their 
nefarious purposes.” 





| with great reluctance and regret that I have to | 
trouble you with anything my own; but at 
|a crisis In our national affairs so important as 
| this, I should not be doing my duty either to | 

the country or to the Government—I should 
j mislead them both—were I to remain quietly 
at my post, with the semblance but without 
the power of fulfilling the duties incumbent 
hupon it, | should endanger and complicate 
| public interests in this way, rather than serve 
| them. 





INErpELITY THE Cause or THE War:— 
The Boston Investigator, — irrepressibly 
heretical, but spicy,—is #@®ponsible for the 
following — 

» The New York Observer says it is a mistake 
that the South is responsible for this war. Fie 
merely aninstrument in the hand of God, who 
is **chastising us for our Infidelity.” This 
reminds us of the exclamation of a Jew, who, 
travelling in the Great Desert: and being 
entirely destitute of provisions, was at last 
overpersuaded by a Gentile companion to 
taste of some pork. No sooner had he put it 
in his mouth, than a cloud of sand betokened 
the dreadful Sindom. The hot blast swept 
everything betore it—inen and camels—upon 
which the Jew snatched the pork from his 
mouth and exclaimed—'*/erusalem! what a 
Juss about a Utile piece of pork!” 


The correspondence closes with the follow- 
ing illustration of the fidelity of Col. French 
/to the peculiar institution. The pretext that 
‘these slaves “belonged” to the **‘Gas Works’ 
is too shallow. The fact is, they were held 
as slaves, treated as slaves: and escaping 
from the local slave laws of the city, entorced 
by Jonas French, to the shelter of the Feder- 
‘al Flag, they were sent back into slavery. 


GEN. PHELPS TO CAPT. DAVIS. 





Camp Pararet, La., Sept. 6, 1862. 
Capt. R. 8S. Davis, A. A. ot. Gen., New Or- 
leans La. 

Sm: Three negro men, Robert Harrison, 
/Robert Morgan, and Joe Lewis, now in my 
‘camp, are ordered by Provost-Marshal Jonas 
'H. French, to be delivered to one Mr. Kin- 
‘calla, or be sept to him (French) **by diree- 
tion of the Major-General.” 

Me. Kincalla, it appears, is the day watch- 
'man of the New Orleans Gas Company, to 

which these men belong, and this is the sec- 
ond time that they have sought the protection 
, ofthe United States in my camp. This time two 
‘of the men were loaded with chains, and one 

of them is badly maimed. 
| As the returning of these slaves appears to 
|me wholly incompatible with General Orders 
| No. 91, from the War Department, dated Ju- 
‘ly 29, 1862, section 10, I would respectfully the great fire have as yet been replaced by 
| ask your attention to that section, and request only ten small brick stores. One-third burn- 
| to be informed whether there is mot some mis- ed, one-third deserted, and the other third 
| take in the Major-General’s directions in the inhabited only by the poorer classes, Charles- 

case. ton is draining the ‘* poisoned chalice” she 

One of the men is so lamed in consequence prepared for the country’s ruin. 


te The Ohio State Journal tells this story 
of the exempting physician in that. city: 
‘Doctor, if the lame foot won't answer, I 
have another all-suflicient reason: one that 
you cannot refuse me exemption for.” “What 
is it 2° asked the doctor. ** Why, the fact is, 
doctor, | have not good sense—I am an idiot,” 
solemnly replied the applicant. **Ah!” said 
the ductor, ‘*what proof have you of that? 
What evidence can vou bing.” ‘Proof con- 
clusive,” said the applicant. ‘‘Why, sir, I 
voted tor Jim Buchanan: and if that isn't 
proof of a man’s being a d—d idiot, I don’t 
know how idiocy could be proven.” . 





tz A man from Charleston says that the 
six hundred and fifty-two houses burned in 


i 


Ripert epee Set Te 


of treasure upon the altar of the country for 
the maintenance of the republican institutions 

jof this continent. Now, gentlemen, this his- 
tory has continued tor a year and a half. 
, Great sacrifices have been made. No man 
jean tell how long it will continue, but I> can 
/tell you what must occur before it closes: the 
/race of slavcholders on this continent must be ex- 
terminated. (Vociferous applause ) Not the 
| people of the South, but the race of slaveholders 
fon this continent must be exterminated, before 
| this war can end. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 
On the 23d of this month, the first great step 

| was taken toward the extermination of the race of 
| slavcholders, by the declaration of the President of 
j the Republic that in ninety days, it the rebellion 
| had not ceased, slavery in the eleven seceded states 
i should cease. (Applause.) And when that dec- 
ilaration shall have been made a practical fact, as 
it will be, then the race of slaveholders shall have 

‘ceased; then the dawn of the day of peace will 
| have we mg not before. (Applause.) No ., 
then, we mu*®®gird ourselves anew for the contest, 

jand I have alréady indicated what the spirit of the 
}men in the council and in the field should be— 
| earnestness Of purpose and fidelity to the country 
—and when such men shall lead armies, when 

such men shall give direction to public affairs ev- 
'erywhere, in low places as well as high, then the 
jday of triumph shall have begun. (Loud ap 

plause.) . 

Now, gentlemen, one word in regard to the great 
State of New York. No calamity to the country 
‘could be greater than the indication, if it were 

possible that the indication could be given—the 

indication by the great State of New York that 
she faltered in this contest. That indication will 
not be given. But if the great State of New 

York should fail to give the vote tor him whom 

we here honor to-night, that failure would be tak- 

en as an indication by the North, by the South, by 
all Europe that the State of New York faltered in 
her devotion to this cause. [ cast no imputation 
upon the men who oppose us in this canvass in 
the State of New York. I do not know what their 
opinions are, but Ido know what the opinion of 
the world would be if any other man than Gen. 

Wadsworth should be elected to the Chief Magis- 

tracy of that State. 3 

It is simply this, that New York faltered in her 
devotion to this cause, and the result of it would 
he that every rebel heart throughout the eleven se- 
ceded States would be cheered by the annoance- 
ment that New York had faltered. Such, my 
friends, will not happen. (Cries of ‘No, no.” 

Such cannot happen—never ! Sut I sugyvest it as 

indicatmg the interests the whole country and all 

mankind has in the result of the contest which is 
soon to be commenced in that State. (Applanse. ) 

And the city of New York, the emporium of our 

foreign and domestic commerce, with three quar- 

ters of a million of people already within her lim- 

its, destined loug before the close of this century, 

it the North triumph, as she must in this contest, 

I say New York city is destined to be the equal 

centre of the whole civilized world. ‘The city of 
New York has, indeed, that at stake in this con- 
test which cannot be overestimated. 

"Is it for that city to falter in the contribution 
she makes, either of opinions, of money or of men 
)—when, by the snecess of the scheme of the South- 
ern conspirators the Southern portion of the Re- 
public would be separated from the Northern ? 
Can the city of New York afford the sacrifice that 
she would be called upon to make if. secession 
should accomplish what ;has heen undertaken ? 
| Gentlemen, one word more. I have said the race 
| of slaveholders in the South is to be exterminated. ' 
| Applause.) What follows? Isay to you, know- 
‘ing, I think, somewhat the mind of the army, of. 
| the men who have already trodden the soil of Vir- 
| gimia, I say of the American people what Seneca 

herever the Roman 


| said of the Romans, ““ W con- 


: : 2 assume the phase contemplated by the resolu- | of people united with one heart, and with one made at Alstead in that state : 
abstract, of obedience to orders, after I had | tions there passed—(the extermination of the “mind, and placed their sacrifices of blood and Bat President the legal and constitutional 


comfmancer-in-chiefof our army and navy, had 
shut the mouths of such proclaiming generals 
as Fremont, Hunter and Phelps, and the first 
particularly has been consigned to well merit- 
ted obscurity—that we must with unit ed hands 
and hearts rally round our constitutional stand- 
ard bearer, and put down that arch rebel Jet= 
ferson Davis, and at the same time that condi- 
tonal Union man, John A. Andrew——that the 
thiet Floyd and Simeon Cameron should share 
the same prison, and when the black-heart ed 
and gorjured John C. Breckenridge awaited 
a trauqe’s doom, that his late fellow Senator: 
Sumner and Chandler desrved the same fate 
—that the first men to be arrested for dis- 
couraging voluntary enlistments were Wen- 
dell Phillips and his yelping crew of disunion- 
ists.” 4 
ore 

A Tr prism. —If the Columbia City (Ind.) 
News has not taken out a copy right for the 
following specimen of logie and metaphisical 
magnificence we commend it to G. F. T. for 
his next effort. 

Astronomers tell us that the planets in the 
Heavens are governed by regular laws in their 
revolutions, and must move in the course pre- 
scribed by the wisdom of Divine regulation or 
crumble into fragments and pass out of exis- 
tence. Why, then, are Democrats decryed as 
disloyal for jealously guarding the pillars of 
the Constitution from the poisonous grasp 
of the artful tricksters who, under the dogma- 
tical plea of preserving the Union are fasten- 
ing their claws still deeper into the grand 
structure to hurl it to destruction, that they 
nay construct upon its smouldering ruins a 
remodelled Government to carry out their 
own ubhallowed purposes. 





Is Mr. Wasnperne A Sumner Man ?— 
Since the nomination of Mr. Washburn of 
Greentield for candidate for Congress in the 
Ninth District, there has been considerable 
inquiry about his political antecedents, afid 
whether he is a supporter of Charles Sumner. 
We have taken some pains to learn Mr. Wash- 
burn’s opinions oft the great questions of the 
day, and have unquestioned authority fyr 
stating that he is not only in every respect a 
reliable man, but a warm supporter of Mr. 
Sumner. He not only agrees with the dis- 
tinguished Massachusetts Senator, in his po- 
litical opinions, but we have reason to believe | 
that he considers Mr. Stumner’s re-election of 
vital importance.— Northampton Free Press. 





A Quiet Joke.—The celebrated John 
Wesley, with all his ministerial gravity, was 
addicted to joking once ina while. His ser- 
vant, Michael Fenwick, complained that his 
name was never mentioned in the published 
journal. Wesley, in the next number, said: 
“f lett Epworth with great satisfaction, and 
about one preached at Clayworth. I think 
none were unmoved but Michael Fenwick, 
who fell fast.asleep under an adjoining hay- 
rick.” 





te The tonage,afloat, of the United States, 
is larger than that of any other nation on the 
globe. 





Press of Commercial Printing House, 36 Kilby 
Stree’, Boston. 
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